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An Trish Mother, etc. 
THE WATCH BELOW. 








AN IRISH MOTHER. 
The bell has sounded and the watch is 





A wee slip drawin’ water, 







Me ould man at the plough, done, 

No grown-up son nor daughter, The dawn enlightens all the darkened 
That’s the way we're farmin’ now. sea—— 

“No work and little pleasure” That cold relentless friend of such as 







Was the cry before they wiut, we— 
Now they’re gettin’ both full measure, The bell has sounded, brother: soon the 


And I ought to be contint. sun. 











No more to stare on dreary sheets of 





Great wages men is givin’ 








In that land beyond the say, foam, 

But it’s lonely—lonely livin’ No more to scan the stars in any 
Whin the childher is away. wise, 

Oh, the baby in the cradle, No more to clamber riggings hard 








Blue eyes and curlin’ hair, with ice; 
God knows I'd give a gra'dle Lo! on the port repeat the lights of 


To have little Pether there. home. 














Oh, we were weary, weary, and the 





No doubt he'd find it funny, 








Lying here upon me arm, best 

Him that’s earnin’ the good money That life could give us was to plough 
On a Californy farm. the main 

Six pounds it was, or sivin, Through the wide night till dawn 
He sent last quarter day, loomed up again; 

But it’s lonely—lonely livin’ But God at last has covered us with 











When the childher is away. rest. 





God is good—no better The bell has sounded, ’tis the watch’'s 


And the Divil might be worse, knell; 
Each month there comes a letter Let us make haste below where it is 









Bringing somethin’ for the purse. warm, 

And the old man’s heart rejoices Out of the cold and fog, the dark and 
Whin I read they’re doin’ fine, storm: 

But it’s oh! to hear their voices The bell has sounded, brothers. All is 
And to feel their hands in mine. well. 







Vincent O'Sullivan. 





To see the cattle driven’, The Academy. 


And the young ones makin’ hay, 
’Tis the lonely land to live in, 
















Whin the childher are away. J 
of CHANGE. 
Whin the shaddas do be fallin’ 
On the ould man there an’ me, Ah, there is no abiding! 
"Tis hard to keep from eallin’— Signs from heaven are sent. 
Come in, childher, to yer tea.” Over the grass the wind went gliding. 
And the green grass w silver as 
I can almost see them comin’— ' he went. . i 
Mary Kate, an’ little Con, 
Och! but I’m the foolish woman— Ah, there is no remaining! 
Sure they’re all grown up an’ gone. Ever the tide of ocean etfbs and 
That our sins may be forgivin, tlows. 
An’ not wan go asthray— Over the blue sea goes the wind com- 
I doubt I'd stay in Hivin, plaining, 
If them childher was away. And the blue sea turns emerald as he 
Percy French, goes. 






The Nation. Mary E. Coleridge. 










Modernism. 


MODERNISM.* 


Some of you may be suprised to hear 
me speak with equal sympathy of peo- 
ple who appear to be separated by a 
gulf, the free-thinkers and the Catho- 
lics. You will think it a contradiction. 
Assuredly it is a sin against logic, but 
I prefer sinning against logic to sinning 
against sincerity. Yes! I love them 
both, and I love them not in virtue of 
or as a result of metaphysical reflec- 
tion, or because of any hope of some 
day bringing theny round to my gospel; 
I love them simply, and I have not 
even been able to understand how we 
could fail to love them or could speak 
of them very much as we might speak 
of the inhabitants of the polar regions 
and as if we did not know any of them. 
Now, not only do we live in the midst 
of them, but in each one of ourselves, 
did we but lend an ear, we might hear 
a free-thinker and a Catholic speaking. 


Very often our attacks on these adver- 
saries do not mean: “We have arrived 
at the certainty that on such and such 
a special point you are mistaken”; they 
mean: “We are not on the same route; 
we will not leave ours, so yours must 


be wrong.” 

Protestants who have studied the 
Catholic renewal in a spirit of modesty 
will escape the temptation to see in it, 
along with Pére Fontaine, a combina- 
tion of Protestant infiltrations. In fas- 
tening that label to the new movement, 
the famous Jesuit was cleverly doing 
his business as guardian of the old con- 
servative positions. Protestants who 
repeat the phrase, and carry it off with 
pride, persuaded that Loisy has done 
no more than pick up a few of the 
crumbs that fell from the table of Har- 

Fey 

* The following pages do not consist of a 
resumé, in the exact sense of the word, of the 
Jowett Lectures by Paul Sabatier. They are 


the passages in which dominating ideas took 
form. 


nack, border on the ridiculous if they 
do not fall into it altogether. 

Without being obliged to study the 
history of the new Catholic thought, a 
very simple research suffices to show 
that it does not take its origin from the 
region of Reform. The new spirit 
which is about to transform the Church 
hardly appears anywhere in Protestant- 
ism; its numerical gains from amongst 
the clergy are diminishing more and 
more, and its assimilation has become 
almost nil. 

All the titles which have hitherto 
been given to this movement present 
difficulties and constitute a source of 
error. Modernism is the name most 
used; it is under that name that the 
new trend of thought has been con- 
demned by Pius X., but it seems to 
imply an attempt at a compact with 
the ideas of the day, a sort of oppor- 
tunism or bargain which is not in the 
least in the minds of the modernists; 
Neo-Catholicism seems to indicate a ten- 
dency which would not quite be the 
natural outcome of the evolution of 
the Church; Reformism makes one think 
of an attitude of examination and crit- 
icism which is very far from being a 
characteristic of the new thought; the 
title Intellectual Catholics is still worse, 
for it would seem to imply that they 
ure disposed to group themselves apart 
from their brothers, which is the oppo- 
site extreme of the truth; the name 
Liberal Catholics, suitable as it may be, 
has been too much used in the past to 
denote efforts which have differed 
widely from one another and have only 
been alike in that they have all failed 
miserably. The champions of the 
present movement do not in any point 
resemble those amiable believers who 
desired to reconcile science with faith, 
and who, not knowing how to achieve 
it. have cut off the wings of both. 
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1 shall, therefore, use these hames as 
little as possible, especially as even 
when taken altogether they could not 
vive any adequate idea of the wideness 
and the depth of the new movement. 

It is very difficult to give even ap- 
proximate figures. In certain dioceses 
of France and Italy almost all the 
younger priesthood has been won over 
to the new ideas, whilst in neighboring 
«lioceses the proportion may be no more 
than a sixth and sometimes even less. 
The “penetration” has been effected 
through the Catholic institutes and 
through the seminaries. In a certain 
diocese, administered successively by 
some of the most conservative priests, 
the transformation is nevertheless al- 
ready complete. The cause of this 
was simply that the seminary had dur- 
ing the same period two professors of 
exceptional merit, one who, as a truly 
scientific man, thought that all truth, 
even exegetical, ‘was orthodox; the 
other, a prophetic soul, who inoculated 
his pupils with the instinct of sincerity 
and the desire for virile and real ac- 
tivity which gave marvellous fecundity 
to their life. Life is more contagious 
than death. Although the majority of 
aged priests have remained riveted to 
their materialistic cult, we have 
seen venerable canons blossoming at 
the end of the season, and if they could 
not always keep step with their young 
colleagues, they have followed them 
with their wishes, their prayers, and 
unequivocal proofs of their sympathy. 
Presently 1 will read you some words 
nddressed by a bishop to Pius X., and 
you will catch the note of warm friend- 
ship for men whose intellectual posi- 
tion is not quite understood. 

Perhaps you have already guessed 
the characteristic trait of the present 
Catholic movement, the trait which dis- 
tinguishes it from previous liberal ef- 
forts. The latter were always a more 
or less complete revolt against certain 
dogmas, certain practices, certain su- 


also 


Modernism. 


perstitions. Men walked round the tree 
of the Church and with a stroke of 
the shears cut off a few parasitic plants 
which threatened to stifle such and 
such a portion of the tree. Then they 
returned to their homes to enjoy the 
applause provoked by these innocent 
operations amongst unbelievers, and to 
join the ranks of the martyrs because 
of the fierce protests which arose from 

One sees ho 
in our modern- 


umongst the devotees. 
attitude 


ists. 
their niches nor destroy superstitions. 
They have other and better work to do. 


of this kind 
They neither remove saints from 


Their activity has nothing negative 
about it; they do not aspire to be anti 
this person or anti that thing, which is 
so easy, so apt to create illusions, so 
blustering and so empty. 

No doubt Jourdes, Saint-Expédit or 
Sainte-Philiméne occupies but a small 
place in their religious life; they hardly 
concern themselves with acquiring in- 
dulgences, delivering souls from purgi- 
tory, or collecting relics. But they 
have not the optical illusions about 
these things of certain devotees, nor of 
certain rationalists. The real way to 
get rid of parasitic plants is not to fight 
with them directly, it is to intensify the 
culture of good plants. Without study- 
ing to do so, but simply because they 
are young and valiant, the modernists 
aim much less at uprooting errors than 
at affirming the truth and increasing 
life. 

In fact we must not look for their 
origin in a critical or even scientific ef- 
fort; they are Catholics, and the only 
difference which distinguishes them 
from their co-religionists is that, being. 
one might almost say physically. 
stronger, their faith is more virile. 
more triumphant; it is faith, sight, the 
apprehension from now and the crea- 
tion of the realities of the future; and 
their faith is so firm that they do not 
even dream of reserving an intangible 


domain. The man who reserves cer 
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tain subjects and does not allow them 
to be entered upon is not sustained by 
faith, but gnawed by incredulity. 

This magnificent movement for re- 
newal has been brought about grad- 
ually by the new desires which for a 
long time have assailed the clergy, es- 
pecially the desire to work, to love the 
people more efficaciousiy, to speak to, 
to be heard by, and to come into con- 
tact with the democracy. Then evolu- 
tionary ideas came, which enlarged the 
horizon and showed us in an entirely 
new light the old Christian idea of man 
called to collaborate with God in the 
work of creation. 

From its birth it was exposed to for- 
midable opposition, which to-day has 
even developed into explicit condemna- 
tion on the part of the ecclesiastical au- 
thority. To confine myself to the three 
essential documents, by his encyclical 
to the Italian bishops, Pieni l'animo, of 
the 28th July, 1906; more recently by 
the approval he gave to the decree 
Lamentabili, drawn up by the Holy Of- 
fice on the Srd of July, 1907, and which 
will no doubt keep the title of Syllabus 
which the journalists of Rome gave it 
even before its existence; and finally 
by the famous encyclical Pasceadi of 
the 8th of September, 1907, Pius X. has 
indicated his firm intention to wage 
desperate war on modernisni. 

He has a right to do so; it is even 
his duty, since, with his mentality, that 
of being a passive receptacle for revela- 
tion, all effort, all labor, and all ques- 
tioning constitutes for him a kind of 
hateful profanation. 

It is therefore quite evident that the 
Pope repudiates, and even curses with 
all his strength, the tendencies of the 
younger men. ‘The latter for a long 
time, owing to a sentiment of filial 
piety that one must be greatly wanting 
in refinement not to understand, de- 
ceived themselves with illusions; they 
did not want to understand what was 
nevertheless pretty clear. The Pope 
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Hitherto, though. 


the Pope 


them. 
it has not been 
ing ex cathedrd in virtue of his in- 
fallible mastership. Did he think of 
taking this action and then draw back 
suddenly in fear of the responsibility 
he was about to assume in the face of 
all history, on account of the disturb- 
ing sensation that with one stroke of 
the pen he, the Pope, was going to cre- 
ate a schism, whereas right across the 
centuries the dominant idea of the 
Apostolic See—its almost sickly anx- 
iety, so much had all other considera- 
tions been sacrificed to it—had been to 
maintain unity? Did he have an in- 
stinctive shudder at the thought of 
thrusting outside orthodoxy perhaps 
half the younger clergy, and that 
half which, morally and _ physically 
—Pius X. does not care much for 
intellectual value—is most important? 
Did he feel the earth tremble under his 
Did he suddenly have a 
clear vision of the awful isolation in 
which he found himself? Did he per- 
ceive that the gates of bronze are now 


is against 
speak- 


fvotsteps * 


scarcely ever entered except by tourists 
for whom the Pope is one of the curiosi- 
ties of the Eternal City, or by the prel- 
utes of the Palatine, by valets and mer- 


cenaries ? Where are the popular 
crowds of the beginning of his pontifi- 
cate? Where are the intellectuals? 
Where are the men engaged in life— 
with ideals—who used to come to do 
un act of deference? Ramenghi! one 
might say, to use a word of Venetian 
dialect which I once heard fall from 
the lips of Pius X.: Ramenghi! Where 
are the dreams of former years? They 
have drifted away! Did anything of 
this kind enter into the thoughts of the 
lope? We know nothing of it, and 
perhaps shall never know. 

I am inclined to believe, however, 
that these anxieties did not beset him. 
Iie takes note of the fact that neither 
in the Sacred College nor in the episco- 
pate are his decisions accepted with en- 
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thusiasm, but he consoles himself with 
the thought that truth has always met 
with these difficulties, and with child- 
like candor he reckons on the miracles 
by which heaven is going to manifest 
its will. 

What is certain is that Pius X. con- 
demns modernism, yet without having 
so far pronounced judgment against it 
ex cathedra, properly speaking. 

It is a strange thing! Many Protes- 
tants who profess not to believe in the 
pontifical infallibility, as soon as mod- 
ernism comes up for judgment, speak 
as if they did believe in it. They tell 
us: “Catholicism is a religion of author- 
ity, it is popery; now the Pope rejects 
the modernists, so the modernists are 
not Catholics.” This argument is spe- 
cious. I recognize it readily as the 
argument which fills the columns of 
la Croix, of Vl Autorité, of la Libre Parole, 
and that it is held in much honor at 
the Vatican, as well as amongst the As- 
sumptionists, the Capucines and the 
Jesuits. The Protestants of whom I 
spoke just now are in perfect agree- 
ment in their judgment of the modern- 
ists with the monks I have just enu- 
merated. It is strange that they are 
also in agreement with a certain num- 
ber of the fanatics of irreligion, and of 
those pitiable militants who profane the 
name of free thought and pretend to 
cure us of clericalism by raising up in 
opposition to it their nauseating mer- 
chandise. 

Believe me, that what I say is no airy 
supposition. No later than last year 
la Civilta Cattolica, the celebrated or- 
gan of the Jesuits in Rome, attacked 
me furiously in a series of articles. Of 
course I did not reply, for we cannot 
expect our adversaries to interpret our 
thought exactly. However, in one of 
these articles a page of mine had been 
quoted, and for the word “clericalism” 
had been substituted, I think uninten- 
tionally, the word “Catholicism.” In 
ether words, all that I had said against 
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clericalism I was made to say against 
Catholicism. I felt that a denial was 
necessary, and I wrote a most respect- 
ful letter to the Rev. Father Brandi, 
pointing out the actual error which had 
slipped into the quotation. He replied 
very politely that my letter would be 
sent on to the author of the article 
us soon as he had returned after the 
holidays, and that the author would 
then rectify the mistake. This was at 
the beginning of summer. In October 
I sent a letter of reminder. Then Fa- 
ther Brandi replied that he considered 
any correction useless, since for them, 
the Jesuits of the Civilta, the two terms, 
Catholicism and clericalism, were syn- 
onymous. 

You may well suppose that I has- 
tened to point out to him that the ques- 
tion was not to know what they, the 
Jesuits, thought, but what I had writ- 
ten, and that by substituting this word 
they attributed to me exactly the con- 
trary of my thought. I received no 
reply. 

Not wishing to bring the good Fa- 
thers into court, I published the whole 
of our correspondence in the Giornale 
d'Italia, which made use of the occa- 
sion to start an enquiry: Are the terms 
clericalism and Catholicism synony- 
mous? Then was a strange spectacle 
to be seen: that of the most ardent ad- 
herents of clericalism agreeing for the 
moment with pastors, freemasons, and 
the fine flower of anti-clericalism in de- 
claring that clericalism and Catholicism 
are two perfectly synonymous terms. 
Some of the pastors in Rome in partic- 
ular abused me without pity. They 
did not bring me round to their point 
of view any more than did the Jes- 
uits. Certainly I could not see one 
straw, one fissure in the logic of their 
arguments, and I am simply led to say 
that logic is something, but it is not 
everything. Beware of the arguments 
of the advocate. It is not a question of 
convicting our adversaries of error, but 
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that we should be in the truth. So let 
us know how to see things as they are. 

In fact, the Church is a religious so- 
ciety which has issued from Christ and 
from Judaism, whose origin and devel- 
opment we can study as we can those 
of any other human association. It is 
a sort of fatherland, or rather a yet 
more complex society than a nation, 
and one which, far from being evolved, 
is still, in spite of its long centuries of 
existence, only at its initial period. It 
is a society which strongly resembles 
other religious or even political socie- 
ties; but it has taken a title which has 
suddenly conferred on it a special char- 
acter; it has called itself Catholic, a 
word which in itself alone contains the 
most splendid of programmes, and the 
consequences of which we can scarcely 
foresee. Oh! I know well that it has 
often been used to cover many crimes, 
many ignominies—like all the banners, 
like that of free-thought, like that of the 
Gospel, it has been carried by criminal 
or infirm hands. That is no reason not 
to see the good which has been done 
under its shadow, nor, above all, the 
heights towards which it is striving to 
guide our footsteps. 

The Chureh is a human society, 
which inevitably has a government. 
This government may be good, it is 
often bad, it will always be imperfect, 
and, like all the governments, it is 
exposed to various perils, especially to 
that of taking itself too seriously. It 
begins by serving, but it becomes grad- 
ually accustomed to rule. The Pope 
speaks of himself as serrus servorwm 
Dei, servant of the servants of God, 
just as the members of a cabinet call 
themselves ministers, which does not 
keep one and another of them from 
conducting themselves as real masters, 
sometimes as tyrants. The govern- 
ment of the country has thus a ten- 
dency to impose itself little by little on 
the country. It looks upon its personal 
friends. its partisans, as the best citi- 
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zens, sometimes as the only good citi- 
zens. Happily public good sense is 
there, and also political vicissitudes, to 
correct what may be unjust and odious 
in such judgments. At the time of the 
Dreyfus case the partisans of revision 
were incessantly described as bad 
Frenchmen, as if they were traders and 
had been bribed. 

What should we have said then if 
any one had come and said to us: “You 
proclaim yourselves Frenchmen; now 
the Government rejects you and perse- 
cutes you; therefore, since you recog- 
nize the Government you are bad 
Frenchmen?” 

It is exactly this reasoning which so 
many Protestants use in reference to 
the modernists. 

Protestantism had a double interest 
in separating modernism from Cathol- 
icism. It might hope to receive the 
deserters and in any case it would show 
that all that is alive and young in the 
Church is in some sort adventitious to 
it. I will not believe that calculations 
of this kind have influenced our judg- 
ment; but the devil is subtle, and we 
shall do well in the future to be care- 
fully on our guard. 

If 1 have succeeded in explaining 
myself, you now see in what direction 
the Catholic renewal is going; it is mov- 
ing towards a profound transformation 
—a transformation which, far from be- 
ing the negation of the past of the 
Church, will be the splendid opening 
out of what I might call her better self. 
First of all it is moving towards a re- 
newal of the idea of authority. The 
Reform in the sixteenth century had 
deposed the seat of authority; it said 
that authority was not in the Church, 
but in the Bible. But everything that 
the Roman theologians said about the 
authority of the Church, the reformers 
said about the authority of the Bible. 
It was a transcendental revelation be- 
fore which man must hold his peace 
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and worship. Man was made for it, 
and not it for man. 

Catholic modernism, on the contrary, 
does not dream of deposing the seat 
of authority, but of transforming the 
very idea that authority has made of 
its own role, and consequently the spe- 
cies of submission due to it. It does 
not go out in search of a government 
which has fallen from heaven, but it 
accepts the government of the day, 
without enthusiasm and without re- 
flection. It does not revolt, it simply 
leads authority on to discover for itself 
its own infirmity and powerlessness in 
the civilization of to-day. 

Allow me to read to you a propos of 
this the words addressed by a French 
bishop to Pius X. in the month of May 
last: 


It is sad to discover that the phan- 
toms of Gallicanism and of Jansenism 
still stray about the lodges of the Vati- 
can, and that one has to think of them 
when one desires to explain certain 
measures which do not exhibit an ex- 
cess of confidence with regard to the 
French episcopate. At no point in his- 
tory has unity been stronger; the dan- 
ger of schism exists only in the imagi- 
nation of a few journalists at a loss for 
copy, Which does not mean that we 
have a coarse and pharisaic idea of it 
such as prevails in certain circles. For 
us it belongs more to the future than to 
the past, it is more in the intention 
than in formule, more in the continua- 
tion of life than in a rigid and often de- 
ceptive sameness. 

It is a fact, perhaps the essential 
fact, of our religious life, and precisely 
because it is afact of unheard-of 
power, we do not think about it, and 
we are surprised, distressed, at times 
even irritated, when any one requests 
us to give proofs of fidelity. The 

The Contemporary Review. 
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united families are those in which pro- 
testations of love are superfluous. 

The father has the right to rule and 
to be obeyed; but yet he must not com- 
mand for the pleasure of commanding 
and in order to test the fidelity of his 
children. Authority is not an end, but 
a means. 


No doubt you think this very timid 
and humble language, and you are not 
wrong; but I should wish, neverthe- 
less, that we may succeed in under- 
standing that there are timidities of 
love more beautiful and more fruitful 
than all the assurances. A son may 
be ever so right in embracing different 
ideas from those of his father, but I 
do not like to see him revolt and go 
away from home to seek encourage- 
ment from his father’s rivals. 

Time would fail me to show you the 
transformations which are going to be 
achieved in the attitude towards dogma 
and towards worship. In that respect 
also a glance is sufficient to see that 
there is no analogy, no connection 
whatever, between Protestantism and 
modernism. The modernists are Cath- 
olics who accept the whole heritage of 
their Church, and, far from revolting, 
aspire only to use their strength in the 
service of their Church; far from com- 
plaining of their punishment, they wish 
their bondage to be succeeded by active 
and joyous obedience. 

Believe me that amongst the modern- 
ists there are many who know as well 
as we do all the sad things which we 
think of when we pronounce the word 
Rome. They suffer from them more 
than we do, and it is just because they 
suffer from these things, whilst we only 
detest them, that they are corrected, or 
rather purified by them. 

Paul Sabatier. 
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There can be no clearer proof that 
the tradition of literature is stronger 
than the tradition of life than the ex- 
perience of America. The new world, 
to its honor be it said, has discovered 
no new art of letters. The land, where 
all else is characteristic, has made few 
attempts to impose its character upon 
the literary language. England and 
America have travelled by the same 
road to the same end. They have ac- 
knowledged the same laws with an 
equal spirit of obedience. The ancient 
masters of our English speech are the 
masters also of America. The golden 
chain of memory has not been shaken 
off, and many of those who raise with 
the loudest voice the cry of freedom 
have shown themselves the loyal and 
willing slaves of the past. 

The truth is, that from the first the 
writers of America have lagged honor- 
ably behind their age. The wisest of 
them have written with a studious care 
and quiet reverence. As if to mark the 
difference between the written lan- 
guage and the vernacular, they have as- 
sumed a style which belonged to their 
grandfathers. This half-conscious love 
of reaction has been ever present with 
them. You may find examples at each 
stage of their history. Cotton Mather, 
who armed his hand and tongue against 
the intolerable sin of witchcraft, wrote 
when Dutch William was on our 
throne, and in style he was but a be- 
lated Elizabethan. There is no other 
writer with whom we may compare 
him, save Robert Burton, who also 
lived out of his due time. Take this 
specimen of his prose, and measure its 
distance from the prose of Swift and 
Addison, his younger contemporaries: 
“Wherefore the Devil,” writes Mather 
in the simplicity of his faith, “is now 
making one Attempt more upon us; an 


Attempt more Difficult, more Surpris- 
ing, more snarl’d with unintelligible 
Circumstances, than any that we have 
hitherto Encountered; an Attempt so 
Critical, that if we get well through, we 
shall soon enjoy Halcyon Days with all 
the Vultures of Hell trodden under our 
feet.” In sound and structure Mather'’s 
style is what the critics call “archais- 
tic.” It is all untouched by the in- 
fluences of a young world, and though 
“the New Englanders’ were,” in 
Mather’s view, “a People of God set- 
tled in those, which the 
Devil's Territories,” they brought their 
prose from the old country, and piously 
bowed before an old tradition. 

Thus it has been with each genera- 
tion of men. Thoreau fondly believed 
that Walden had carried him near to na- 
ture, and he 
lated artifice of 
thorne’s language 
fashion as the Salem which he depicted, 
as “the grave, bearded, sable-cloaked, 
and steeple-crowned progenitor, 
came so early with his Bible and his 
sword, and trod the common street 
with such stately port, and made se 
large a ‘figure as a man of war and 
peace.” But it was upon Emerson that 
tradition has most strangely exercised 
its imperious sway. Now Emerson was 
an anarch who flouted the conventions 
of art and life. 
the soul of this world “clean from all 
vestige of tradition.” He did not un- 
derstand that what is proceeded inevit- 
ably from what was. He affected to 
spurn the past as a clog upon his indi- 
viduality. Anticipating Walt Whitman, 
he would have driven away his near- 
est friends, saying, “Who are you? Un- 
hand me: | will be dependent no more.” 
So lightly did he pretend to esteem his- 
tory that he was sure that an individ- 
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ual experience could explain all the 
ages; that each man went through in 
his own lifetime the Greek period, the 
medieval period — every period, in brief 
— until he attained to the efflorescence 
of Concord. “What have I to do with 
the sacredness of tradition,” he asked 
proudly, “if Llive wholly from within?” 
So much had he to do with it that he 
never wrote a line save in obedience. 
Savage as he was in the declaration of 
his own individuality, he expressed it in 
the gracious terms of an inherited art. 
To this age Emerson’s provincialism ap- 
pears sad enough. It would not have 
been remembered at all had it not been 
set forth in a finely studied and mellif- 
luous prose. No sooner did Emerson 
take pen in hand than his anarchy was 
subdued. He instantly became the 
slave of all the periods which he de- 
spised. He was a faithful follower of 
the best models, a patient student of 
masters dead and gone. Though he as- 
pired to live wholly from within, he 
composed his works wholly from with- 
out, and fashioned an admirable style 
for himself, more antique in shape and 
sound than the style affected by the 
Englishmen of his time. 

But it is Edgar Allan Poe who most 
eloquently preached the gospel of style, 
and who most honorably defended the 
cause of art pursued without: the aid 
of the pulpit. Taste he declared to be 
the sole arbiter of Poetry. “With the 
intellect in the Conscience,” said he, 
“it has only collateral relations. Unless 
incidentally it has no concern whatever 
either with Duty or Truth.” Not that 
he belittled the exigence of Truth; he 
did but insist on a proper separation, 
“The demands of Truth,” he admitted, 
“are severe; she has no sympathy with 
the myrtles. All that which is so indis- 
pensable in song is precisely all that 
with which she has nothing whatever 
to do.” And thus it followed that he 
had small sympathy with Realism, 
which he denounced in the clear spirit 
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of prophecy many years before it had 
become a battle-cry of criticism:— 


“The defenders of this pitiable stuff,” 
he wrote, “uphold it on the ground of 
its truthfulness. Taking the thesis 
into question, this truthfulness is the 
one overwhelming defect. An original 
idea that—to laud the accuracy with 
which the stone is hurled that knocks 
us in the head. AA little less accuracy 
might have left us more brains. And 
here are critics absolutely commending 
the truthfulness with which the dis- 
agreeable is conveyed! In my view, 
if an artist must paint decayed cheeses, 
his merit will lie in their looking as 
little like decayed cheeses as possible.” 


Of this wise doctrine Poe was always 
a loyal exponent. The strange veiled 
country in which he placed the shad- 
ows of his creation lay not within the 
borders of the United States. He was 
the child neither of his land nor of his 
century. Dwelling among men who 
have always worshipped size, he be- 
lieved that there was no such thing as 
a long poem. A fellow-citizen of bus- 
tling men, he refused to bend the knee 
to industry. “Perseverance is one 
thing,” said he, “genius quite another.” 
And it is not surprising that he lived 
and died without great honor in his 
own country. Even those of his col- 
leagues who guarded the dignity of 
their craft with a zeal equa! to his own, 
shrank from the pitiless logic of his 
analysis. They loved his work as little 
as they respected his life. They judged 
him by a censorious standard, which 
took no account of genius. And Poe 
shared with dignity and without re- 
gret the common fate of prophets. If 
he is still an exile in American esteem, 
he long since won the freedom of the 
larger world. He has been an inspira- 
tion to France, the inspirer of the na- 
tions. He did as much as any one of 
his contemporaries to mould the liter- 
ary art of our day, and in the prose of 
Baudelaire and Mallarmé he lives a 
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second life whose lustre the indiffer- 
ence of his compatriots will never dim. 

Whence comes it, this sedulous at- 
tention to style, which does honor to 
American literature? It proceeds in 
part, I think, from the fact that in 
America men of letters were, before 
the triumph of journalism, secluded 
from their fellows. They played no 
réle in the national drama. They won 
no fame in the field of politics. They 
were a band of aristocrats dwelling in 
a democracy, an imperium in imperio. 
They wrote their works for themselves 
and their friends. They made no ap- 
peal to the people, and knowing that 
they would be read by those capable of 
pronouncing sentence, they justified 
their temerity by a proper castigation 
of their style. And there is another 
reason why American literature should 
be somewhat formal and punctilious. 
If the written language diverges 
widely from the vernacular, it must 
perforce be studied more sedulously 
than where no such divergence exists. 
For the American, accustomed to the 
language spoken by his countrymen and 
to the lingo of the daily press, literary 
English is an acquired tongue, which 
he studies with diligence and writes 
with care. He treats it with the same 
respect with which some Scots— 
Drummond, Urquhart, and Stevenson 
— have treated it, and under his hand 
it assumes a classic austerity, some- 
times missed by the Englishman, who 
writes it with the fluency and freedom 
bred of familiar use. The stately and 
erudite work of Francis Parkman is a 
fair example. The historian of ‘“Mont- 
calm and Wolfe” has a clear title to 
immortality. Assuredly he holds a 
worthy place among the masters. He 
is of the tribe of Gibbon and Michelet, 
of Livy and Froude. He knows how 
to subordinate knowledge to pomp. He 
disdains the art of narrative as little 
as he disdains the management of the 
English sentence. He is never careless, 
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seldom redundant. The plainest of his 
effects are severely studied. Here, for 
instance, is his portrait of an Indian 
chief, epic in its simplicity, and witha! 
composed with obvious artistry :— 


See him as he lies there in the sun, 
kicking his heels in the air and crack- 
ing jokes with his brother. Does he 
look like a hero? See him now in 
the hour of his glory, when at sunset 
the whole village empties itself to be- 
hold him, for to-morrow their favorite 
young partisan goes out against the 
enemy. His head-dress is adorned 
with a crest of war-eagle’s feathers, 
rising in a waving ridge above his 
brow, and sweeping far behind him. 
His round white shield hangs at his 
breast, with feathers radiating from the 
centre like a star. His quiver is at his 
back; his tall lance in his hand, the 
iron point flashing against the declining 
sun, while the long scalp-locks of his 
enemies flutter from the shaft. Thus 
gorgeous as a champion in panoply, he 
rides round and round within the great 
circle of lodges, balancing with a grace- 
ful buoyancy to the free movements of 
his war-horse, while with a sedate brow 
he sings his song to the Great Spirit. 


That is the language of classicism. 
The epithets are not far-sought. They 
come naturally to the mind. The hero’s 
shield is round and white; his lance is 
tall; long are the scalp-locks of his 
enemies. Thus would Homer and Vir- 
have heightened the picture, and 
Parkman is clearly attentive to the 
best models. Even when he describes 
what his eye has seen he cannot disen- 
gage his impression from the associa- 
tions of literature. It is thus that he 
sets before us Braddock's line of 
march: — ig 


gil 


It was like a thin, party-colored 
snake, red, blue, and brown, trailing 
slowly through the depth of leaves, 
creeping round inaccessible heights, 
crawling over ridges, moving always 
in dampness and shadow, by rivulets 
and waterfalls, crags and chasms, 
gorges and shaggy steeps. In glimpses, 
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vuly, through jagged boughs and flick- 
ering leaves, did this wild primeval 
world reveal itself, with its dark green 
mountains, flecked with the morning 
mist, and its distant summits pencilled 
in dreamy blue.” 


As you read these words you are less 
keenly conscious of a visual impression 
than of a verbal effect, and it may be 
said without reserve that never for a 
page of his many volumes does Park- 
man forget the demands made by the 
Snglish tongue in the name of dignity 
and restraint. 

Excellent as is his style, it is never 
American. He does not reveal his ori- 
gin in a single phrase. He has learned 
to write not land, but in 
the England of the eighteenth century. 
When he speaks of “the pampered Sar- 
danapalus of Versailles,” and of “the 


in his own 


silken favorite’s calculated adultery,” it 
is plain that he has learnt whatever les- 
other 
words, he, too, is obedient to the im- 
perious voice of convention. And the 
novelists follow the same path as the 
historians. Mr. Henry 
patient analysis of human 
has evoked such subtle harinonies as our 

Inglish speech has not known before. 
Mr. Howells, even when he finds his 
material in the land of his birth, shows 
himself the master of a classic style, ex- 
quisite in balance and perfect in tone. 
Both share the common inheritance of 
our tongue, both are links in the cen- 
tral chain of our tradition, and in 
speech, if not in thought, are sternly 
conservative. 

This, then, is the irony of America. 
that the country which has a natural 
dislike of the past still dances to the 
ancient tunes, that the country which 
has invented so much in- 
vented a new method of expression. 
that the country which questions all 
things accepts its literature in sim- 
ple faith. The advantages of conform- 
ity are obvious. Tradition is _ nine- 
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tenths of all the arts, and the writers 
of America have escaped the ruin which 
overtakes the bold adventurer who 
stakes his all upon first principles. But 
sometimes we miss the one-tenth that 
might be added. How much is there in 
the vast continent which might be 
translated into words! And how little 
has achieved a separate, living utter- 
ance! Mr, Stedman has edited an Amer- 
can Anthology, a stout volume of some 
eight hundred pages, whose most ob- 
vious quality is a certain technical ac- 
complishment. The unnumbered bards 
of America compose their verses with 
a diffident neatness, which recalls the 
Latin style of classical scholars. The 
workmanship is deft, the inspiration is 
literary. If many of the author’s names 
were transposed small injustice would 
be done them. The most of the work 
might have been written anywhere and 
under any conditions. Neither senti- 
ment nor local color suggests the prairie 
or the camp. It is the intervention of 
dialect which alone confers a distinct- 
ive character upon American verse. 
Wisely is Mr. Stedman's collection 
called an Anthology. It has something 
of the same ingenuity, the same imper- 
sonality, which marks the famous An- 
thology of the Greeks: it illustrates the 
temper not of a young but of a very 
old people. 

How, then, shall we surprise in her 
literature the true spirit of America? 
Surely not in Walt Whitman. whose 
work is characteristic not of his coun- 
try, but of himself, who fondly believed 
that he would make an appeal to the 
democracy because he stamped upon 
the laws of verse, and used words 
which are not to be found in the dic- 
tionary. Had the people ever encoun- 
tered his “Leaves of Grass,” it would 
not have understood it. The verse for 
which the people craves is the ditties 
of the music hall. It has no desire to 
consider its own imperfections with a 
self-conscious eye. It delights in the 
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splendor of mirrors, in the sparkle of 
champagne, in the trappings of a sor- 
did and remote romance. The jargon 
of liberty and equality suits the ear not 
of the democrat but of the politician 
and dilettante, and it was to the dilet- 
tante and politician that Walt Whit- 
man addressed his exhortations. Even 
his studied contempt for the literary 
conventions is insincere, and falls away 
from him when he sees and feels most 
vividly. He attempted to put into prac- 
tice Emerson's theory of anarchy. He 
was at the pains to prove that he was 
at once a savage and a poet. That he 
had moments of poetic exaltation is 
true. The grandeur of Brooklyn Ferry 
lives in his stately verse. But he was 
no savage. It was his culture that 
spoke to the culture of others; it was a 
worn-out commonplace which won him 
the regard of politicians. He inspired 
parodists, not poets. And he repre- 
sented America as little as he echoed 
the voice of the people. 

Nor is it in the works of the humor- 
ists that we shall catch a glimpse of 
the national character. They, too, cast 
no shadow but their own. They attain 
their effects by bad spelling, and a 
simple transliteration reveals the com- 
monplace of their thought. There is 
but one author who represents with 
any clarity the spirit of his country, and 
that author is Mark Twain. Not Mark 
Twain the humorist, the favorite of the 
reporters, the facile contemner of things 
which are noble and of good report, but 
Mark Twain, the pilot of the Missis- 
sippi, the creator of Huck Finn and 
Tom Sawyer. He, indeed, is national 
as Fielding is national. Future ages 
will look upon Huck Finn as we look 
upon Tom Jones, as an embodiment of 
national virtue. Mark Twain's method 
is his own as intimately as are the 
puppets of his imagining. It is impos- 
sible to read a page of his masterpieces 
without recognizing that they could 
have been composed only in an Ameri- 
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can environment. The dialect in which 
they are written enhances their veri- 
similitude without impairing their dig- 
nity; and the flashes of humor which 
light up the gravity of the narrative 
are never out of place nor out of tune. 
The cunning and resourcefulness of his 
boyish heroes are the cunning and re- 
sourcefulness of America, and the vast 
Mississippi, whose basin has been 
called “the body of the nation,” is a 
proper background for a national! epic. 
Mark Twain has vividly portrayed the 
danger, the excitement, the solemnity 
of the great river. They quicken his 
narrative; they inspire him elo- 
quence. He remembers with a simple 
enthusiasm the glory of the sun setting 
upon its broad expanse; he remembers 
also that the river and its shoals 
things to fear and to fight. 


to 


are 


“Fully to realize the marvellous pre- 
cision,” he writes, “required in laying 
the great steamer in her marks in that 
murky waste of water, éne should know 
that not only must she pick her intri- 
cate way through snags and blind reefs, 
and then shave the head of the island 
so closely as to brush the overhanging 
foliage with her stern, but at one place 
she must pass almost within arm's 
reach of a sunken and visible wreck 
that would snatch the hull timbers 
from under her if she should strike it, 
and destroy a quarter of a million dol- 
lars’ worth of steamboat and cargo in 
five minutes, and maybe a hundred and 
fifty human lives into the bargain.” 


Thus in calm, as in flood, Mark Twain 
has mastered the river, and has made 
it his own. Once upon a time the Mis- 
sissippi called up a vision of the great 
Gulf opening on the sight of La Salle, 
“tossing its restless billows, limitless, 
voiceless, lonely as when born of chaos, 
without a sail, without a sign of life.” 
Now a humbler image is evoked, and 
we picture Huck Finn and Jim the nig- 
ger floating down the broad stream in 
the august society of the Duke and the 
Dauphin. 
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Though -Mark Twain cultivates the 
South - Western dialect, and does not 
disdain the lingo of Pike County, there 
is in his two romances no suspicion of 
provincialism. Style and imagination 
give them the freedom of the whole 
world. They are of universal truth and 
application, But since the days of Huck 
Finn and Tom Sawyer the conditions 
of American literature have changed, 
and for the worse. As in England, so 
in America, a wide diffusion of books, 
an eager and general interest in printed 
matter, have had a disastrous effect. 
The newspapers, by giving an improper 
advertisement to the makers of books, 
have rendered the literary craft more 
difficult of pursuit. The ambition of 
money has obscured the simple end of 
literature and has encouraged a spirit 
of professionalism eminently character- 
istic of a practical country. We hear 
of works of fiction sketched in the 
back-offices of publishers, whose hands 
are held upon the public pulse. All is 
arranged, we are told, by the man of 
business—period, plot, dramatis persone. 
Nothing is left to the novelist but to 
carry out the instructions of his task- 
master, and when you contemplate the 
result you can feel no surprise at this 
composite authorship. It is, indeed, no 
better than a money-making partner- 
ship, a return to the miserable prac- 
tices of Grub Street and its hacks, a 
curiosity of trade, not of art, and so 
long as its sorry product is distinguished 
from genuine literature no great harm 
is done. 

Of modern tendencies which affect lit- 
erature, not commerce, the most con- 
spicuous is the tendency to decentral- 
ize. Every province has its coterie, 
every county its school. The whole 
continent is pegged out in well-ac- 
knowledged claims. Boston cultivates 
one style, Chicago another. Each cor- 
ner makes the most of its own ma- 
terial, and cheerfully discovers to the 
other States its character and tempera- 
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ment. The result is of great and varied 
interest. The social history of America 
is being written piecemeal, and written 
often with a skill and sincerity which 
merit the highest praise. And not 
merely has each province found its 
chronicler, but the immigrants, also, are 
intent upen self-expression. The little 
masterpieces of Abraham Cahan are an 
earnest of what the Ghetto can achieve, 
and whether the Jews are faithful to 
Yiddish, or, like Cahan, acquire the 
language of their adopted country, 
there is no reason why they should not 
atone in a strange land for centuries of 
silence. To enumerate the manifold 
achievements of many States is impos- 
sible. One example will suffice, and no 
city will better suit my purpose than 
Chicago. That admirable literature 
should come from Chicago is of itself 
a paradox. It is still more surprising 
that the best writers of Chicago should 
display the qualities of tranquillity and 
reticence, which you would expect least 
of all to find in that monstrous city. 
Yet it is characteristic of Miss Edith 
Wyatt and Mr. H. B. Fuller, who have 
painted the manners of Chicago with 
the greatest skill, that they never force 
the note. They look upon their fellow- 
citizens with an amiable sympathy; 
they describe them with a quiet humor. 
It is true that they have an excellent 
opportunity. It is true also that they 
rise to the occasion. Within the limits 
of Chicago are met the most diverse of 
men. On the one hand are the cap- 
tains of industry, intent to amass a 
fortune at all costs; on the other are 
the sorry prigs who haunt Ibsen clubs 
and chatter of Browning. Miss Wyatt. 
with an exquisite irony, makes clear 
her preference. In her eyes the square- 
dealing and innocent boodler is a far 
better man than the sophisticated 
apostle of culture, and this truth she il- 
lustrates with a modesty and restraint 
which are rarely met with in modern 
fiction. She never insists; she never 
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says a word too much. With perfect 
concision she sets her carefully selected 
facts and types before you, and being 
the antithesis of priggishness in a 
priggish city, she glorifies “the common 
growth of Mother Earth,” and compels 
your agreement. Her collection of sto- 
ries—“Every One His Own Way”—as 
free from pretence as from exaggera- 
tion, paints the citizens of Chicago 
with a subtle fancy and simple truth- 
fulness. 

Mr. H. B. Fuller employs an ampler 
canvas, though his intention is the 
same. He also discards the artifice of 
exaggeration. He attempts to harrow 
your feelings as little as to advertise 
himself. He displays not the se@va in- 
dignatio, which won another novelist of 
Chicago so indiscreet a fame. He is 
for gentler methods and plainer judg- 
ments. In “The Cliff Dwellers” he has 
given us a picture of the tribe inhabit- 
ing the Clifton, a giant sky-scraper full 
eighteen stories tall, “whose hundreds 
of windows,” he tells you, “glitter with 
multitudinous letterings in gold and in 
silver, and on summer afternoons its 
awnings flutter score on score in the 
tepid breezes that sometimes come up 
from Indiana.” His picture is never 
overcharged; his draughtsmanship is al- 
ways sincere. He knows the tribe with 
an easy familiarity, and he bears wit- 
ness to their good and their evil with 
perfect equality. He is, in truth, never 
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a partisan. At his hands Chicago suf- 
fers no injury. She does not return bis 
generosity. A prophet is not without 
honor, save in his own country, aad 
when I asked for his books at the big- 
gest bookshop in Chicago, I was met 
with a sorry stare of ignorance. 

And what you find in Chicago you 
may find in New England, in Kentucky, 
in California, everywhere. The curios- 
ity of this vast continent is the best 
encouragement to exploration, The 
material of the story-tellers varies with 
the locality of their choice. Their skill 
is a common possession. They culti- 
vate the graces as carefully as did their 
predecessors. Their artistic conscience 
is no less acute. Above all, they have 
brought the short story to a point of 
singular perfection. If Edgar Poe 
showed them the way, they have proved 
themselves apter disciples than any 

ve the most skilful of Frenchmen. 
It is, indeed, impossible to look forward 
to the future of American literature 
without hopefulness.» In that half-dis- 
covered country, style and invention go 
hand in hand. The land of Mr. Howells 
and Frank Norris, of Mrs. Atherton and 
Mrs. Wharton, of Stephen Crane and 
Harold Frederic, has accomplished so 
much that we may wait confidently for 
the master, who in his single achieve- 
ment may knit up its many diverse 
qualities and speak to the world with 
the voice of America. 

Charlies Whibley. 


THE POWER OF THE KEYS. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE KING’S BIRTHDAY. 


The King’s Birthday was a great day 
at St. Martin’s. Very early in the 
morning Eleanor and Janie received 
visits of congratulation from their de- 
pendants—a ceremony Janie loved, be- 


cause she said it made one feel as if 
one belonged to the Royal Family one- 
self. The wards were decorated with 
branches of trees and artificial flowers, 
and from the flagstaff floated a large 
Union Jack, sent out by friends at 
home. When it arrived the stripes 
had proved to be wrongly arranged, 
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which so sorely atilicted Eleanor’s soul 
that she and Janie sacrificed a large 
portion of their next holiday to the task 
of unpicking and remaking it. The 
nurses were resplendent in new white 
tunics bound with scarlet, and the chil- 
dren, who had a_ holiday, strolled 
about in their Sunday clothes, chanting 
a dirge-like chorus in honor of “the 


Emperor glorious as Jamshid, whose 


throne is supported by angels.” Topsy 
—whose real nume was Thomasina, as 
requested by the elderly lady in Eng- 
land, who paid for her support—was 
the leader of the singing, as of every- 
thing else, and the proceedings were 
interrupted by frequent.squabbles with 
her rival, Jinda, whom she accused 
of improvising alterations of her own. 
The dissension was only half-hearted, 
however, for the children, who were al- 
ways to be found where they had no 
business to be, had detected the mys- 
terious arrival of various inviting-look- 
ing baskets and trays during the morn- 
ing, and they kept an eye on the gate- 
way, that they might be ready to her- 
ald the expected appearance of Arbuth- 
not. It was Mr. Brooke, however. 
who rode up in the afternoon, prepared 
to preside at the distribution of the 
feast, and Topsy covered herself with 
glory by the deft way in which she sub- 
stituted “Baruk Sahib” for “Buttunt 
Sahib” in the chant of welcome, while 
the heedless Pinda continued to hymn 
the absent one. 

“All the same, I 
represent Arbuthnot.” said Mr. Brooke 
to Eleanor. “He is technically present, 
you know.” 

“Which means, I suppose, that you 
want people to think he is here?” said 
“Where is Mr. Cholmeley- 


am only here to 


Eleanor. 
Smith?” 
“Making notes on 
view of to-night, I believe. 
see you at the great affair?” 
“No, we are going to give the pa- 
tients a magic-lantern entertainment, 


his shirt-cuff in 
Are we to 
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und it needs one of us to work the lan- 
tern and one to speak. But I could 
really have managed with Miss 
ly’Costa, if Sister Janie would have 
gone. I am sorry won't, for we 
shall never have such a chance again. 
The banquet always takes place at 
Sheonath,. but this year the Rajah has 
invited every one out here to celebrate 
the completion of this new hunting-pal- 
ace. Have you seen the wonderful 
banqueting-hall the people talk of?” 

“No, I believe its splendors are to 
burst on our dazzled senses to-night. 
There is quite a town of tents in the 
park. I called on the Resident before 
I came up here; he had just come in— 
delighted with all the arrangements. 
Iiy the way, I believe the Agpur man 
is largely responsible for them. He 
is in great form—apparently quite ac- 
cepted as the Rajah’s cousin.” 

“The old Rajah would never acknow!l- 
edge the relationship,” said Eleanor. 

“No, but this new youth seems glad 
of such moral support as the fellow can 
don’t think it'll do him 


she 


give him. I 
any good.” 

“How unfair you all are to poor 
Prince George! said Janie, who had 
joined them. “IL think he is so nice. 
Ife has sent sweets for the children to- 
day.” 

“Happily there is medical aid at 
hand,” Mr. 

“Do you mean he would poison them *? 
What a horrid thing to say!” 

Janie! Mr. Brooke is 
only joking,” said Eleanor. 

“And said Janie, pursuing 
her own train of thought, “we are go- 
ing to give his sweets to the women 
from the camp just above. Not be- 
cause we think there’s anything wrong 
about them”’—as Mr. Brooke raised his 
eyebrows—"but because it is a real tri 
umph, this tribe’s coming back now.” 

“The chief's wife refused to come 
into hospital some months ago,” ex- 
plained Eleanor. “Now her husband 


said Brooke. 


“Nonsense, 


besides,” 
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has brought her and eutreated us to 
take her in.” 

“And all the chief's female relations 
have come with her, and the 
will help us to get rid of them peace- 
fully.” said Janie. “Oh, why will you 
turn everything I say into nonsense?” 
as Mr Brooke smiled inyoluntarily. 
“When poor Prince George is behaving 
so nicely too! I think it is horrid of 
the Government not to let him succeed 
his father.” 

Mr. Brooke replied only by a silent 
smile, which irritated Eleanor exceed- 
ingly, from the profound contempt for 
the female intellect which it conveyed. 

“But why not?’ persisted Janie. 
“They were properly married.” 

“Spare me!” entreated Mr. Brooke. 
“I am not the Government of India. 
Not that I think it would be good pol- 
icy to recognize such marriages. Just 
imagine for one moment the prospect 
that would be opened up to the aspir- 
ing American heiress!” 

Janie laughed in spite of herself, and 
Mr, Brooke prepared to take his leave. 
“Arbuthnot was to have met me here,” 
he said, “but it is so late that I think 
he must have gone straight to camp. 
As a matter of faet,” he observed in a 
low voice to Eleanor, “he has been 
uway since last night. Some informa- 
tion came in through a native, and he 
went off at once. Cholmeley-Smith 
thinks only that he started early for 
this place.” 

“I wish you could do your work with- 
out all this plotting and scheming.” 
said Eleanor sharply. 

“So do Il, but how is it to be done?” 

“What a curious smile he has!” said 
Janie, when Mr. Brooke was gone—"as 
if he didn’t mean to smile, but there 
was such a tremendous joke he couldn't 
help it. I always say to myself, ‘How 
But I think he means to be nice.” 

“Yes, he improves on acquaintance,” 
said Eleanor. “He doesn't look at one 
quite so much as if one was a 


sweets 


coy! 
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seul did the other 
day.” 

The hope of being joined by Arbuth- 
not had kept Mr. Brooke at St. Martin's 
later than he had intended, and it was 
necessary to ride briskly if he was to 
reach his camp by sunset. Neverthe- 
less he paused several times on the 
track, to look up some cross-path or 
over to the opposite heights, for any 
sign of his cousin, about whom he was 
beginning to be anxious. He had he 
idea what direction he had taken, for 
all he knew came from Arbuthnot's 
contidential bearer, who had informed 
him the night before in a hasty whisper 
that his Sahib had put on his native 
dress and slipped out of the camp im- 
mediately on hearing some bazar rumor 
from a shikari who had come to receive 
his orders for the morrow. It was not 
so much for Arbuthnot’s safety that his 
cousin feared, as for what his absence 
The times were dark 


specimen as he 


might portend. 
—-in India, at least—to men who, like 
Mr. Brooke, had understanding of them. 
A sentence that he had heard from 
Eleanor that afternoon seemed to min- 
gle with the sound of his pony’s hoofs 
and beat upon his brain. “So many 
years since the Mutiny; so many since 
I’lassey,” she had said—and though he 
tried to put the words aside as the ut- 
terance of an imaginative woman, 
prone from solitude and meditation to 
attribute a superstitious importance to 
mere numbers, he could not forget 
them. Was it not true that each fifty 
years the colossus of British rule in 
India had received a shake, as though 
to show that it stood on feet of clay af- 
ter all? The destruction of Calcutta, 
the affair at Vellore.—small, but 
charged with great issues,—the mu- 
tiny: and now? What was going on 
behind the curtain of doubt that had 
descended over Ethiopia, the chaos of 
desert and mountain, across which 
Briton and Scythian glared at 
other with mutual distrust? 


each 
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It was some months now since Rus- 
tam Khan, who had succeeded a father 
resolved to the last on keeping both his 
mighty neighbors at a safe distance, 
had asked, on the faith of treaties, for 
British support in view of the fact that 
his half-brother, Antar Khan, was dis- 
puting his title to the throne. Eng- 
land had covenanted to assist him in 
case of a Scythian violation of his terri- 
tory, and when Antar Khan's followers, 
from their refuge on Scythian soil, be- 
gan to raid across his borders, he con- 
sidered that the time had come for the 
fulfilment of the promise, but the Gov- 
ernment of “All the Crotchets” thought 
otherwise. <A few voices were raised 
in protest against their inaction, among 
them that of old Sir Dugald Haigh, 
who had obtained the first treaty with 
Ethiopia many years before, and for a 
few days it seemed as though the Op- 
position and their organs in the press 
were intending to follow the lead set by 
his letter in the “Thunderer.” But pub- 
lic opinion was asleep, or occupied with 
other matters of greater immediate in- 
terest, and accusations of broken faith 
did not greatly perturb tbe party in 
It was perhaps too well used 
to them. Since then a cloud of uncer- 
tainty had veiled Ethiopia, lightened 
only by fitful and contradictory rumors, 
It was fairly clear that Antar Khan 
had entered the country and raised his 
standard, to which his adherents had 
flocked, and the British agent at Kub- 
bet-ul-Haj detailed the departure of 
successive forces to put down the rebel- 
lion, and the almost daily occurrence 
of tumults in the capital itself, but all 
else was doubtful. No knew 
which of the brothers was really gain- 
ing the mastery, or whether it 
was true that Antar Khan was assisted 
by Seythian officers in disguise, or—as 
some informants declared—actually in 
uniform. The majority of his sup- 
porters were to be found in the district 
surrounding the city of Rahat, remote 


power. 


one 


even 
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from the capital and close to the Scy- 
thian border, and fighting was under- 
stood to be raging throughout that por- 
tion of the kingdom. 

“Presumably the Ethiopian rebels are 
rightly struggling to be free,” said Mr. 
Brooke to himself with a grim smile, 
“and therefore we mustn't prevent their 
setting their own house on fire, though 
ours may be the next to catch.” 

The sun was already behind the 
mountains when he reached his camp, 
to discover Mr. Cholmeley-Smith wan- 
dering about in a state of most unphilo- 
sophical nervousness. 

“I thought you were lost!” was the 
globe-trotter’s greeting, given with 
some _ irritation. “And where's Ar- 
buthnot?” 

“Hasn't he 
Brooke, as he dismounted. 
to have missed each other most ingen- 
iously. Well, no doubt he'll turn up 
before we have finished beautifying.” 

But Arbuthnot was still absent when 
Mr. Cholmeley-Smith, in evening dress, 
presented himself at his companion's 
tent, and he showed signs of serious 


asked Mr. 
“We seem 


come in?” 


annoyance. 

“Look here, Brooke, this is no joke. 
We shall be late.” he said, for the camp 
of the three sportsmen was some dis- 
tance from the town of tents, pitched 
in the Rajah’s park, which at present 
accommodated practically the whole 
European population of the Bala state. 

“Well, you ride on, and tell them 
we're coming,” returned Mr. Brooke 
easily, “and I'll ride back towards the 
hospital, and hurry Arbuthnot up when 
I meet him. I cannot imagine what 
he’s about.” 

The advice consorted so 
Mr. Cholmeley-Smith’s own 
that after a little hesitation he accepted 
it, and started with his servants in the 
direction of the hunting-palace, while 
Mr. Brooke, attended only by his sis 
carrying a lantern. mounted a fresh 
pony and began to retrace his steps up 


well with 
wishes, 
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the hill-path. He did not wish to ap- 
pear at the Rajah’s entertainment with- 
out Arbuthnot, net knowing what ex- 
cuse to make for his absence; but when 
the pony had patiently picked its way 
upwards for fully half an hour, he 
made up his mind to turn back. Al- 
most at the same moment there ap- 
peared in the circle of light cast by the 
lantern a man wearing the loose gown 
of the natives of Bala, the first person 
met since leaving the camp. 

“Have you seen any 
road?” Mr. Brooke asked him. 
“No one, sahib, until the 
your honor’s presence illuminated the 
darkness,” was the reply, given with 
respectfully folded hands; then, in a 
quick whisper in a down-country dia- 
lect, “Frightful news! Get rid of this 

fellow.” 

“I shall go no further in search of 
the young Sahib,” said Mr. Brooke de- 
liberately to the groom. “Return to the 
camp and tell the servants to meet me 
Give your 


one on the 


light of 


at the palace gateway. 
lantern to this man, that he may light 
me.” 

The sais obeyed, and Arbuthnot cast 
a ray of light after his retreating form 
before he answered his cousin's impa- 
tient “Well?” with, 

“The Scythians are in the Pass, be- 
yond the Lookout. They will be here 
in the morning.” 

“Good heavens! 

“Five or six hundred men, 
Not many they 
probably lost them in the snow.” 

“But this is child’s play! Do they in- 
tend to invade India with less than a 


In strong force?” 
I shoukl 
have 


say. horses; 


eavalry regiment?” 

“If it’s play to them, it’s death to us. 
Don't you realize that the Rajah must 
be in with them? They couldn't have 
xot past Bala-tarin without his know- 
Whether the garrison have been 
surprised or turned traitors, the result 


ing. 


is the same.” 
“And he has the Resident and every 
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European in Bala in his power at this 
moment! We must warn them.” 

“That's what you say, is it? Well, 
let us warn them, by all means. But 
don’t break your neck down this track. 
When we get to the level, I'll run at 
your stirrup.” 

“You don't suggest that we should 
leave them unwarned?” 

“Why, what good is it? 
call out the Sheonath Volunteers— 
thirty valiant men, isn't it? What 
could they do against the state troops?” 

“At any rate the Resident can wire 
to India.” 

“No, he can't. If that could have 
been done, I should have done it. As 
Barakat's son, | went to the state tele- 
graph-oftice, and sent off a wire to in- 
quire after my dying uncle at Ranjit- 
gurh. As I hung about the place and 
refused to depart, the babu produced a 
return message in next to no time, as- 
suring me that the venerable gentleman 
was better and walking in his garden. 
That was not the code answer, so it's 
clear that the wires are cut lower down. 
I expressed suitable gratitude and 
wonder, and strolled down the road, 
only to be turned back by a patrol of 
the Rajah’s troops. No getting the 
news through that way, you see.” 

“Then is there nothing to be done?” 

“Well, aren't we on the way to warn 
the Resident, as you wished? There's 
one thing, and only one, that he could 
do if we got to him in time, which 1 
don't for a moment think we can, 
He and the other men could seize the 
Rajah and George of Agpur, and keep 
them hostages with revolvers at 
their heads. Ever read “The Critic’? 
Fine scene there—no one can move for 
fear of getting somebody else killed.” 

“But why in the name of wonder 
didn’t you take the news to the Resi- 
dent and let have time 
to make his plans?” 

“What would it 
The ove thing to do was to warn Ran- 


They might 


as 


at once, him 


good have been? 
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jitgarh, and he couldn't have got a wire 
through or sent off a messenger. 
You don't think they'll have left the 
private wire untampered with? And 
as it is—what with crowds of ladies, all 
in tents, with no possible place of ref- 
uge except a palace that is nothing 
but windows, our fellows in mess-kit, 
with no proper guards—what is to hap- 
pen but a massacre, even if we get them 
warned ?” 

“At least they won't be cut down in 
cold blood,” said Mr. Brooke, quicken- 
ing the pony’s pace as they reached 
fairly level ground. 

“Probably better for the ladies if 
they surrendered at discretion,” came 
in jerks from Arbuthnot as he ran. 
“The walls of the banqueting-room 
were to be lined with troops, do you 
But we'll give them what 
chance we can. Turn to the left when 
you're past this tree. We might be 
stopped at the gateway and | can show 
you another way into the park.” 

Once among the trees, they 
forced to go more slowly; but before 
very long occasional glimpses of the 
palace, every outline ablaze with col- 
ored lamps, served to guide them to 
their goal. When they emerged from 
the wood into the gardens proper, Ar- 
buthnot paused. 

“I'll tie up the pony; we may want 
“Now, Brooke, 
You may pos- 


remember ? 


were 


him again,” he said. 
your life in your hand! 
sibly get in, as a belated guest, but they 
won't let me pass in these things. I'll 
scout for you. The bushes will give 
us cover enough till we get quite close.” 

Now running a short distance, now 
crawling across a patch of illuminated 
ground, they worked their way towards 
the palace; but when they reached the 
edge of the lawn that surrounded it. 
Arbuthnot gave a groan of disappoint- 
nent. 

“No hope of getting at the Resident 
now. The Rajah and his attendants 
have gone into the banqueting-hall. Is 
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it to welcome the guests before dinner, 
vr to give the toasts afterwards? l 
don’t know whether it’s midnight or 
morning. Have you your watch?” 

“No; I left it in the tent. But it 
can't be more than nine, I should say.” 

“Then it’s not over. That gives us 
ohne more chance. But they won't let 
you in now. If I can hoist you in at 
a Window, will you shout to the Resi- 
dent? You can't pass the soldiers lin- 
ing the room, and you're the first 
they'll turn against; but if you think 
its worth while to give the warning, 
that’s the only way.” 

“All right,” said Mr. Brooke, with his 
usual deliberation, and Arbuthnot led 
the way round to a side of the building 
where the windows, without the inter- 
vention of a verandah, looked out di- 
rectly on the garden. Then he uttered 
au sauvage exclamation under his breath. 

“Troops outside as well as in,” he 
whispered. “Well, they're not looking 
this way. Oh, bother that band!” 

A burst of music came from the hall, 
rolling, martial, solemn, but unfamiliar 
to the men who were listening. 

“I know it. It's the Scythian Na- 
tional Anthem,” whispered Mr. Brooke, 
ufter a pause of astonishment. 

“Then we are too late. Listen!” 
abruptly, inter- 
A single 

uttered 


The music ceased 
rupted by protesting voices. 
voice, trembling perceptibly, 
some words inaudible to the listeners. 
and was succeeded by hoarse shouts, 
the clash of steel, and a woman's 
shriek, checked suddenly in its course. 
at their swords— 
with their 


“They have got 
troops are covering them 
rifles—ladies are frightened and trying 
breathed Arbuthnot. 
We must help them.” 


to he brave,” 

“Let us get in. 
said his cousin. 

“Are you mad? What can two un- 
armed men do? I want you to help me 
to carry the news, besides. Of course 
they must make terms. They would 
simply be shot down—women and all. 
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if they surrender, the Rajah must treat 
them well, for his own sake. Here. 
lie low!” 

He pulled his cousin down among the 
bushes, just as a figure, magnificent in 
violet satin and gleaming gems, tot- 
tered out upon a balcony directly above 
them, apparently seeking refuge from 
the tumult of angry voices in the ban- 
queting-hall. It was the young Rajah, 


who had only succeeded a distant rela- 
tive on the throne some ten months 


since. He was shaking from head to 
foot as he stood grasping convulsively 
the rail of the balcony. The soldiers 
below him averted their eyes respect- 
fully, and presently a stout, bearded 
man in European dress followed him 


out. 
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“You have done it. You did it well,” 
he said, “though I could wish you had 
followed my advice and waited for the 
tousts. lt would have been more im- 
pressive.” 

“If I had waited, 1 could not have 
done it,” broke from the boy. “They 
would have eaten of my bread—and the 
Resident Sahib has been very kind to 
me.” 

“Whose bread have they been eating 
since they came to your park here?” 
was the cynical reply. “But indeed 
you have done well, my cousin—if your 
condescension permits me to use the 
name. There are no Sahibs in Bala 
now—except Some Euro- 
pean prisoners, that is all.” 

Sydney C. Grier. 


yourself. 


(To be continued.) 
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told 
what she 


The late Mr. Oscar Wilde me 
that he once asked Ouida 
herself considered the especially strong 
point in her own work and the chief 
secret of its success, The lady's answer 
may have been a joke, but it had much 
conviction and some point in it:—“I am 
the only living English writer,” she 
said, “who knows how two Dukes talk 
when they are by themselves.” 

It is an old tale that belief in oneself 
compels popular sympathy—sympathy 
which can become a furore of popular- 
ity if the self-confidence is sufficiently 
loud and fervent. No man ever did a 
worse (financial) service to a novelist 
than Guy de Maupassant’s great mas- 
ter, who taught him diffidence, doubt, 
self-examination, and the _ tiresome 
trick of “polishing and refining his 
work til] there was nothing left of a 
good omelette except the shape and 
some sugar.” Ouida, on the contrary, 
from beginning to end of her literary 
career, allowed her fervent beliefs to 
overflow every conceivable boundary of 


literary good taste, ordinary good man- 
ners, decency, reason, and commuon- 
sense, and a dozen of her books made 
gigantic fortunes, and were probably at 
one time the most popular English 
books in the world. 

But I love Ouida’s stories; sharing my 
taste with the late Lord Lytton, and 
with a famous northern iron-master, 
who says that for years past he has 
never read any other author; and 
though I am compelled to note their 
sins against literature and manners, | 
will not allow them without protest to 
be pitched into the literary rubbish 
cart which is carrying away so much 
nineteenth-century literature to obliv- 
ion. Mostly one has no time nowa- 
days to analyze reasons for liking this 
book or that play. Serious work must, 
of course, be treated seriously; there are 
novels and plays, ancient and modern. 
which every one instinctively recognizes 
as “great” work, regarding which haste, 
light laughter, “skipping,” and imme- 
diate forgetfulness are a gross artistic 
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offence; but when I see a butterfly sit- 
ting on a rose, and stop for a moment 
to look at it with a little thrill of pleas- 
ure, I do not want to cut open the but- 
terfly and pick the rose to pieces to see 
why it is that they have pleased me. 
Likewise I forget their existence a mo- 
ment later, and am not in the 
ashamed of doing so. Just now 
then, however, it is interesting to ask 
oneself why an evening spent at a mu- 
sical comedy or with an ephemeral 
novel has given one a little momentary 


least 
and 


pleasure. 

A few first 
Mademoiselle Louise de la Ramée—her- 
self. Born at Bury St. Edmunds in the 
early part of 1839, she began to write 
stories in her teens; and, like a good 
many imaginative young girls, wrote 
some very pretty work which met with 
a full story 
which 
zine when she wys sixteen or seventeen 
was accepted, and Ouida may have de- 
duced from this that she had found her 
public among her own favorite guards- 
men and other military folk. Messrs. 
Chapman and Hall gave Ouida her first 
commission independently of this mag- 
azine, I believe, and it was an imme- 
diate success. Mademoiselle de la 
Ramée—the “de la” 
feared, a picturesque addition of her 
own to the name of her father, who 
‘was plain Louis Ramée—declined reso- 
lutely, however, to speak of her child- 
hood, and, indeed, loathed all personal 
sketches of famous folk. “The inter- 
viewer,” she said once, “is the vilest 
spawn of the most ill-bred age that the 
world has ever seen.” M. Ramée was 
apparently an educated man: during 
his daughter’s daily walks with him in 
Paris he talked mathematics to her 
steadily; but a family friend hints to 
me that he may have gambled some- 
what freely, and that as a result Louise 
and her mother were not well off when 
they back to Ouida’s 


words about Ouida— 


measure of success. A 
she sent to a “Service” maga- 


was, it is to be 


‘ame London. 


Ouida. 


knowledge of Paris gambling hells was 
certainly extensive if somewhat pecul- 
jar. 

The young lady and her mother 
passed, however, some very pleasant 
years in London in the ‘sixties, their 
friends including Longfellow, Sir Rich- 
ard and Lady Burton, Lord Glenesk. 
Tom Taylor, Whyte Melville, Sergeant 
Ballantine, Mrs. Tenant (mother of 
Lady Stanley, and a cousin of Hamil- 
ton Aide, at whose house in Richmond 
Terrace Ouida was very popular), and 
George Lawrence (“Guy Livingstone”) 
who had just come with a rush into 
public notice, and 
great and lasting and most unfortunate 
influence on the young writer. He was. 
of course, the legitimate successor of 
the Family Herald stories with which 
Ntrathmore. 


who exercised «a 


she had spent her youth. 
Chandos, and Under Tivo Flags had all 
appeared before the end of the ‘sixties. 
and the new novelist was a very fa- 
mous and wealthy young person by that 
time, much admired and flattered by 
all visitors to her receptions at the 
Langham Hotel. Then, in the early 
‘seventies she moved to Florence, where 
one may still hear scores of stories 
about her wonderful fashion of living. 
The stories are all common property by 
this time, but in good truth the spec- 
tacle of this lady taking her daily drive 
through the streets in an orange-col- 
ored dress with a mantilla of black 
lace, her carriage lined with turquoise- 
blue leather, was one of which no one 
could exaggerate the absurdity. Lady 
Paget. who has one of the most fa- 
mous, and incomparably the most lovely 
villa in Florence, and whose late hus- 
band was then English Ambassador in 
Rome, introduced Ouida to Queen 
Margherita, and I fancy most friends 
of the lady agree that this period of 
her life was supremely happy. Social 
quarrels were probably no less numer- 
then in the little Anglo-Italian 
colony of Florence than they are to- 


ous 
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day, but I should imagine from the 
numerous stories which hears 
that Ouida at this time was one of the 
best pleased as she certainly was one 
of the richest women in Italy. For a 
time, as I understand from an old and 
intimate friend, she was very sad, ow- 
ing to a love affair with an Italian gen- 
tleman, whose indifference to her was, 
she believed, due to the plots and ill- 
natured stories of various rivals; and 
it was after this unhappy episode that 
she plunged into extravagant living 
there, and entangled herself with the 
very doubtful set of semi-aristocratic 
scamps who ruled Florence in 
days, headed by a famous English 
peeress, who is described very minutely 
in In a Winter City. But, really, if one 
were numbered among the most gro- 
tesque and most severely chastised vil- 
lains of that story, one would pardon 
all things for the sake of its lovingly- 
drawn pictures of the most enchanting 
city in Europe. 

The story narrated in the Daily Mail 
of Ouida’s subsequent poverty and 
misery at Lucca and Viareggio is so re- 
cent a matter, aroused so much 
“feeling” between those who told it 
und those who contradicted it, that it 
would be foolish to discuss the matter 
here. My own private—and perfectly 
worthless—view of thé matter (shared, 
I fancy, by several other visitors to the 
neighborhood) is that the tales of the 
poor lady’s unhappy life during her 
tinal years were in no way exaggerated, 
und were, moreover, a perfectly inevit- 
able result of her own helplessly unbusi- 
nesslike habits; but that she did not 
feel this poverty very keenly, nor even 
quite realize it. Her ecstatic love of 
Italian warmth, idleness, and 
freedom were very real. “Ouida’s real 
sympathies,” one of her friends wrote 
to me recently, “were with the agricul- 
tural class; she thought she had sym- 
pathy with the youths (wholly mythical 
or imagined) of the aristocracy, but in 


one 


those 


and 


scent, 
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reality it was with the hedger and 
ditcher that she had a true bond; fieid- 
labor and dogs became latterly her ab- 
sorbing interests, and the more she 
got near to the soil the more she 
seemed to repudiate her social views of 
earlier life. A curious sidelight on this 
may be found in the fact that she spoke 
Italian patois admirably, and ordinary 
Italian only fairly, whilst her ignorance 
of French was almost inconceivable, as 
I was able to gather from the proofs 
of her books which she used to send me 
to look through.” Moreover (if, in con- 
cluding this painful part of her story, 
may hint such a thing without 
brutality) nights passed out of doors at 
Viareggio are not quite the same thing 
as nights spent on a bench on the 
Thames Embankment; such wander- 
ings and abstention from food were 
not, so far as I could ever understand 
the local reports, altogether 
sory; and the whole picture, sorrowful 
as it, of course, must be, is not a very 
uncommon one in the literary and 
artistic world. I am afraid it has many 
thousands of replicas in Europe with 
the exception of one detail—with the 
exception, that is to say, of the thirty- 
odd years of radiant and continuous 
prosperity which preceded it. 

And now to pass on to Ouida’s work. 
Was the mass of it on the whole good 
or bad? Is there the remotest chance 
that any of it will live? Can any ef- 
fect of it be traced in the literature, 
morals, or daily life of the present cen- 
tury? 

In answering these questions I must 
protest against a long and able argu- 
ment put forward by the Daily Tele- 
graph in its brilliant account of Ouida's 
life and work. There were two Ouidas, 
says the Daily Telegraph writer with 
perfect truth, one the facile story-teller 
whose bold, bad heroes were designed 
to hit a popular taste educated by 
“Guy Livingstone”; the other the au- 
thoress of A Dog of Flanders, a genuine 


ole 


compul- 
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with a keen and even poetical 
sense of the beautiful in nature, a 
strong and genuine sympathy with 


artist 


peasant life, and a passionate feeling 
for the pathos and tragedy of the hu- 


man lot. Reproach lies, added the 
writer, with the common herd of crit- 
ics who had no eye for anything but 
the extravagances, and failed to per- 
ceive the genius beneath them. 

Ah! yes; but one knows so weli those 
artists with the dual personality! The 
world is littered with their forgotten 
graves; the tears shall never be dried 
of men and women who have learnt 
evil from these teachers whose lessons 
have glowed and lived and fructified 
because for a moment their writing has 
showed some reflection from the higher 
life; while because of that reflection 
which here and there shone on them, 
making critical minds hesitate to con- 
demn, all the world is the worse for 
the teacher having lived. I know sto- 
ries of Ouida’s—brief tales, for in- 
stance, such as Cecil Castlemaine'’s 
Gage, and the child-book, Bimbi—which 
are exquisite morsels of faith and purity 
and honor, and withal intensely dra- 
matic stories which might thrill every 
one and bring no shadow of harm to 
But when you 
and 


woman or child. 
have such 
added to them even such a gem among 
Little 
does it all 


man, 
enumerated works, 
innocent love stories as “Two 
Wooden Shoes,” what 
amount to if the author sits down and 
writes Strathmore, Chandos, Under Tivo 
Flags, and Moths; and ten thousand peo- 
ple read each of these for every one 
who reads Bimbi? Is Zola’s life-work 
judged by Nana and La Terre or by Le 
Reve? The pages neither of The Fort- 
nightly Review life 
enough to write two articles about one 
man; you must consider him as one en- 
tity: and if he has abandoned the field 
of art in order to walk about in a pig- 
sty and make money by feeding and 
breeding pigs, I do not see how you 


nor of are long 
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can blame the critics for judging him 
as a pig-breeder instead of as an artist. 

A very great English critic said tu 
me once that Ouida could describe a 
gentleman more vividly than any writer 
he knew. That is, in truth, what a 
poetical critic of Ouida’s in the West- 
minster Gazette described as “A grain 
of golden corn within a heap of dust 
and scourings from the human soul”: 
that, and the further fact that her 
books nearly all have a_ thoroughly 
well-planned, dramatic story, whose in- 
cidents and end would hold the atten- 
tion of the most jaded novel-reader. 
Ouida, however, like another writer 
who might in some respects be called 
her pupil, Miss Marie Corelli, might 
not, and dared not, make use of her 
higher powers. Such writers are in- 
stinctively aware that the public, which 
is intensely conservative in its venera- 
tion for all really existing institutions, 
good and bad alike, would not permit 
them to ridicule or insult any portion 
of real life. Accordingly they devise 
a social world of their own, half per- 
suade their public to believe in its ex- 
tell 
curdling stories about its misdeeds. A 
harmless proceeding in itself. The tell- 
ers of fairy tales do the same thing. 
merely presenting their imaginary vil- 
lains as hobgoblins in a dark wood in- 
stead of as marchionesses in the 
“smart set’; and I am sure that on ex- 
amination the brains of Hans Ander- 
sen, Miss Marie Corelli, and Ouida 
would be found to be very similar. The 
essential difference between them is a 
very unfortunate one, that whereas the 
first and second writers have a very 
strict code of extemely sound morality, 
and never permit the slightest lapse 
from it on the part of their quaint 
puppets without flogging the offender 
heartily, and calling him names till the 
rafters ring, Ouida held frankly that 
this would not pay; and she tried ac- 
cordingly to represent men and women 


istence, and then the most blood- 
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who are living in a sink or vice, and 
sharing to the full in all its sins, as 
honorable, brave, and entirely admira- 
ble and gallant gentlefolk. 

One hopes and believes that Made- 
moiselle de la Ramée was on the whole 
fairly contented during the last few 
vears of her life when she had settled 
down with her dogs among her Italian 
peasant friends; but she had outbursts 
of very great bitterness against the 
English public, when she believed, with 
or without reason, that they had for- 
gotten her work. She was the 
quarrelsome of persons in private; her 
publishers, Chatto and Windus, never 
had one word of dispute with her in 
her life; but now and again in later 
years her gathering wrath against neg- 
lectful friends and readers came to a 
head in some furiously denunciatory 
novel, which I am afraid very few peo- 
ple read. Once, however, during the 
last tifteen years the old flame of genius 
and the sunshine of success flared out 
again. IL was abroad during the year 
when The Masserenes was published; the 
fume of it reached me in Brittany, and 
pursued me to Paris and through Ger- 
many and Switzerland, where finally 
some one lent me a copy. It was ac- 
vepted everywhere, I was told, as a 
faithful picture of London society; and 
the book was in truth written with a 
marvelous vivacity and air of convic- 
tion, its plot being as well constructed 
and exciting as anything written in its 

Absurd as the statement may 
I am not at all sure that its 
the millionaire William Masse- 
rene, was not accepted by some sober 
French readers and critics as an accu- 
rate and carefully drawn type of the 
men at the back of the Jameson raid! 
“One can see from your great novelist 
Ouida’s last story,” said a famous per- 
sonage to me in Germany some time 
before the war, “that your corrupt 
English society will drag you into 
war.” It was in vain that I pointed out 


least 


decade. 
sound, 


here, 
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that Ouida had not been te England for 
years, and knew as much about its so- 
ciety as my companion knew of South 
Sea Island etiquette. 
where,” | “and 
Mayfair, the Faubourg St. Germain.and 
the Anglo-American colonies of Italy 
aus Well as she knows her own Tuscan 
garden.” The which 
repeated to me several times 
where, if one comes to think of 
it. a great compliment to the imagina- 
tion and command of language of a sol- 
itary and forgotten lady hidden away 
for long years in a remote Ltalian vil- 
lage. 

I wish it were reasonable, in consid- 
ering such a career as QOuida’s, to at- 
tach some larger value to her love for 
animals, her sympathetic writing about 
them, and the fine work which she did 
in protesting everywhere and always 
against cruelty to them; but surely the 
humble critic of a great writer must 
criticise the latter’s work as literature. 
not commend it according to how far 
it has lessened bull-fighting or rabbit- 
snaring. Moreover, in humanitarian 
work of this latter sort accuracy 
trifling importance: 
among the outdoor life which she loved 
und the few sports which she approved, 
Ouida’s inaccuracy was ludicrous. The 
late Mr, Frederick Chapman gave me 
once a most comic narrative of his ‘at- 
tempt to persuade Ouida to correct a 
few score of the more glaring errors in 
a book which his firm was publishing 
for her; but Ouida’s scorn was superb, 
and she would have no such ridiculous 
meddling with her narrative. If trees 
were not green round an old North- 
umberland castle in mid-March, well, 
they ought to be, for the simple reason 
that certain events in her story must 
happen in mid-March, and for pictorial 
purposes the old gray castle must then 
be surrounded with green trees. And 
her heroes should shoot pheasants in 
June as often as they pleased, while a 


“She goes every 


Was assured, knows 


assurance, was 
else- 


was, 


is of 


some and even 
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famous statesman should ask a party 
of crack shots to stay with him for a 
week for some rabbit-shooting when- 
ever the fancy struck him, It is stated, I 
cannot say with what truth, that Ouida 
was the originator of the famous phrase 
which describes how the “crack of the 
rifle” 
August 12; and her notion of the flow- 
ers which grow during two-thirds of 
the year in a Belgian cottage garden 
has probably amused a good many read- 
ers of Two Little Wooden Yet 
what botanist would resent such an 
outrage to his feelings with more than 


may be heard on the moors on 


Nhoes. 


a passing smile while he reads of 
Bebée tieing up the moss-rose for her 
lover, and watching for him in the old 
Brussels streets? 
The life of Ouida 
oldest and most serious lessons which 
it is possible to present to a young 
writer. One would not ask him to con- 
template the painful result of financial 
extravagance, as worthy and 
practical moralist suggested recently :— 


holds one of the 


some 
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MATTY OF 

On a sunny February morning, 
which in its soft breath held a decep- 
tive promise of Spring, a curious little 
scene was being enacted upon the broad 
flight of steps leading up to Spitalfields 
Church. Overhead the sparrows chirped 
wisely in the blackened 
the elm trees, and the pigeons, deluded 
by a sky too high and blue to be 
tainted by the smoke of a London win- 
ter, pursued their amorous adventures 
on the church porch, and quarreiled 
over the best sites for building, with 
reckless and shortsighted confidence. 
Passers-by in this most busy thorough- 
fare of Spitalfields are not usually ob- 
servant of aby but their own concerns, 
and there was nothing remarkable in a 
mixed group of little children, boys and 
some rather more ragged and 


branches of 


girls, 
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Good Heavens! Fancy if we all made 
large regular incomes and invested a ju- 
dicious portion of them yearly in rail- 
way stocks and Consols! What a 
dreadful place the world would be! 
The point is that Ouida had a very 
definite choice given her between mak- 
ing a fortune and being an artist. Her 
publishers told her that the Strathmore 
type of work had “caught on”; her 
conscience pointed elsewhere, telling 
her, as it tells every artist on earth, 
“This is the way, walk ye in it,” and 
that heaven itself may not be able to 
mitigate the consequences even of one 
single backsliding. Circumstances— 
publishers, reviewers, an expectant 
public, and such-like goads, each in- 
finitely petty in itself—drive you head- 
long down the steep path to where the 
idle flowers grow, the pigs placidly eat 
acorns, and yokels drink and sing and 
offer you much beer to tell them funny 
stories. But if you go down you will 
never again climb the mountain side. 
Edward H. Cooper. 
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dirty than others, to attract attention. 
Only one person stepped out of his way 
and quietly mounted a few of the steps 
to obtain a nearer view of what the 
children were about. As he did so the 
group partially opened and disclosed 
the central figure of a very little girl, 
in what appeared to be a_ nightshirt, 
clasping a bundle tightly in her arms. 
“Matty.” he murmured to himself, “I 
thought as much,” and he prepared un- 
obtrusively to await developments. 
“Matty,” as he called her, was proba- 
bly small for her age, which might 
have been anything between seven and 
ten, but her face, with its irregular 
features and very blue eyes set wide 
apart, held all the precocity of Cockney 
childhood. It was also extremely dirty, 
and it was crowned by a tangled mass 
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of yellow curls. The nightshirt was 
several sizes too large, and seriously 
embarrassed her movements, until with 
her disengaged hand she impatiently 
caught it up, thereby displaying two 
little sticks of legs and a pair of boots 
remarkable for their means of venti- 
lation. On her left arm the child held 
with detachment rather than tender- 
ness, but with all the assurance of an 
experienced parish priest, a large wax 
doll with a head as flaxen as its owner, 
dressed in a flowing robe of stiff white 
muslin which came down almost to the 
hem of the nightshirt. It was a motley 
little congregation that was gathered 
about her, but every member of it was 
in deadly earnest. Several of the girls 
with their clearly defined features, 
bright dark eyes, and, it must be added, 
superior clothing, suggested the proxim- 
ity of the Ghetto, and these were fol- 
lowing Matty’s performance with espe- 
cia] eagerness. On the step at their 
feet was a red earthenware saucer, full 
of water, evidently the property of the 
pigeons, but borrowed now for a more 
sericus purpose than that of cleanliness. 
Matty was proceeding to business. Her 
clear childish voice floated down to 
the spectator on the steps below be- 
tween the clang and rattle of the pass- 
ing tram-cars. “’Oo names this child, 
I say?” 

“I do,” came in unhesitating response, 
and a little Jewish girl, larger, but 
probably not much older than Matty, 
and as clean and tidy as the latter was 
the reverse, stepped out of the circle. 
“Yer can't, Yenci—yer a Jew,” was the 
shrill retort; and the amateur parson, 
hugging the baby with quite unclerical 
tierceness, stepped back into a_ body- 
guard of ragged Gentile boys. The al- 
tercation was short but decisive. There 
was a squaring up of smal] elbows and 
a flutter of diminutive skirts, for the 
little Jewish girl was one having au- 
thority in her own sphere, and more 
accustomed to command than to obey. 
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But Matty had no time to fight. The 
ceremony must be gone on with, se 
administering a well-aimed cuff at her 
nearest boy champion, she chose her 
own way out of the difficulty. “Flor- 
ence shan't ‘ave no gawdmother,” she 
announced, with a studied insolence 
which effectually reduced her 
sary to silence, and drawing the saucer 
towards her she was about to proceed 
with that portion of .the baptismal 
service which had impressed her infant 
imagination. At this point, however, 
the spectator of the little scene, who 
wes almost as wise as he was kind. 
went swiftly down the steps and on 
his way unheeded. 

He hard-worked 
who gave a great portion of his time 
to befriending the children of that cu- 
rious scum of London population which 
finds its temporary home in the mean- 
est streets of Spitalfields. Flotsam and 
jetsam floated up, for the most part 
from the provinces, to seek that refuge 
from law and order which, in spite of 
every effort of civilization, still flour- 
ishes within a short walk of Liverpoot 
Street Station. 

It was in such a street, where no self- 
respecting policeman dared to show his 
face, that some months ago this clergy- 
man had first discovered Matty. He 
could find out nothing about her par- 
ents except that they were recent ar- 
rivals. The father had just met with 
a sudden and mysterious end, which 
made it possible to remove Matty and 
her mother, 2 poor feeble creature, who 
professed herself (though her sincerity 
Was open to question) only too pleased 


adver- 


was a clergyman 


to return to the respectable surround- 
ings in which. her own 
story, she had passed her youth. Work 
and help of every 


according to 


was found for her, 
kind was freely given to a case which 
promised such satisfactory results. Of 
course, it was from the child that se 
much was hoped—and it was the child 


who seemed destined to be a disap- 
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pointment. After neariy a year of un- 
remitting effort on behalf of this waif 
of the streets, who set the whole sccial 
and charitable machinery of Spitalfields 
at defiance, the majority of those inter- 
ested in her case began to own them- 
selves baffled. 

It was only her original discoverer 
who refused—though he had ample jus- 
tification to the contrary—to be dis- 
couraged. The origin of Matty re- 
mained, as I have said, even to him a 
mystery, but with the origin of “Flor- 
ence” he was quite familiar. Had he 
not only yesterday bought this waxen 
beauty himself at a toyshop in Bishops- 
gate, and presented her to a little gir! 
whom he had caught the previous even- 
ing flying in the confusion of despair 
towards the very street from which 
she had been so lately rescued? Matty, 
who slipped like an eel through the 
tingers of Sunday schoo! teachers,whose 
irregular attendance: ut the County 
Council school was a subject of per- 
petual warfare between the authorities 
und her mother, yet chose occasionally 
to attend a little class conducted by 
some ladies from a neighboring settle- 
went with a view to catching the more 
irreclaimable of the infant population 
—offspring for the most part of thieves 
and gaolbirds. Here the children were 
taught the elements of Christianity, to 
sew a seam, and their letters; and the 
ladies, knowing their homes and the 
manner of their upbringing, sometimes 
found it desirable to search their small 
persons before they left. to make sure 
that they had carried away no portable 
property. Matty had been a member of 
the class before her attempted regener- 
ation, and that she should continue fit- 
fully to attend it, considering her im- 
proved social condition, was perhaps 
regrettable, but, on the other hand, that 
the wayward Matty should attend a 
class at all Was in some sense a gain. 

Two evenings ago, a sixpence which 
was to have been bestowed as a prize 
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for good conduct was not to be found 
at the conclusion of the class. Suspi- 
cion fell upon Matty, who was relent- 
lessly searched, even to her shves and 
stockings, but in vain. Then one lady, 
still unconvinced, had boldly run her 
fingers through the tangled head, and 
there, knotted tight into a curl, was the 
missing coin. Matty’s early training. 
in spite of her mother’s repeated asser- 
tions that she had “always brought the 
child up respectable,” had obviously 
been too much for her, but no doubt 
the fun of so skilfully eluding her 
elders had also been irresistible. “It 
weren't the pennies I done it for,” she 
gasped between spasmodic sobs of out- 
raged pride, possibly of shame, and 
certainly of fury at having been out- 
witted. And the clergyman whom 
Matty ever afterwards called the “doll- 
parson,” and whom she regarded with 
unhesitating confidence as her natural 
protector, believed her, for he main- 
tained, in spite of her persistent revolt 
against discipline, that he had never 
discovered any bad instincts in his 
protégée. So he dried her eyes and es- 
corted her home to an hysterical and 
ineffective mother whose pious expres- 
sions of vicarious repentance aroused 
in him the deepest suspicion. He was, 
however, after ten years’ work in the 
slums, an old-fashioned believer in the 
strengthening and purifying influence 
of maternal responsibility; so having 
gently but firmly explained to Matty 
the nature of her misdemeanor, he had 
comforted her with a wax baby nearly 
as large as herself and with a far com- 
pleter wardrobe than the child had 
ever owned. 

This morning he had witnessed the 
firstfruits of his experiment! As he 
went on his way he smiled to himself 
over Matty’s unexpected knowledge of 
the Sacrament of Baptism, scarcely 
justified by the limited amount of re- 
ligious teaching she had consented to 
imbibe. He thought it quite uncertain 
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whether she had ever been baptized 
herself—it was a point on which he 
doubted the mother’s veracity—but at 
least the child had been determined 
that “Florence” should have a good 
start as a Christian with or without 
the assistance of a “gawdmother.” 
Matty’s clerical friend also wondered 
how soon Yenci, the little Jewish girl 
whose sponsorship had been repudiated, 
would be “even” with Matty. His 
work led him constantly amongst the 
unorthodox Jews, of a class which has 
a clever capacity for making the best 
of both worlds in the matter of philan- 
thropy, as well as amongst those who, 
presumably converted to Christian- 
ity and cast out by their own com- 
munity, are naturally dependent upon 
the charity of their Christian neighbors. 
He knew Yenci, whose parents be- 
longed to the first class, and he knew 
that between the two little girls there 
existed a curious unacknowledged 
friendship, which had in it an element 
of rivalry. Matty’s originality and in- 
comparable daring were occasionally 
useful to the group of Jewish children 
whose games Yenci organized, and 
whom she led through the streets of 
Spitalfields in search of adventure. And 
while Matty sometimes joined in their 
games dnd picked up a smattering of 
Yiddish, and admired Yenci’s knowl- 
edge of the world, she was instinctively 
conscious that she herself as an Eng- 
lish child and a Gentile held a superior 
position to the “alien,” for Yenci’s par- 
ents were Polish Jews. If she did not 
understand anything of the religious 
differences, she had been quite quick 
enough to pick up a recognition of that 
dividing line which in the East-end is 
never forgotten even by the children, 
and to be convinced, as we have seen, 
that the little Jewish girl was no suit- 
able “gawdmother” for her Florence. 
That Matty’s incursions into the 
Ghetto were countenanced by the Jew- 
ish mothers was, perhaps, a point in 
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the child’s favor, for no flagrant mis- 
demeanor on the part of this Gentile 
scapegrace would have been tolerated 
for a moment, 

It was in the Jewish quarter that I 
first saw Matty, and it must be owned 
that our brief acquaintance began un- 
der rather discreditable circumstances. 

In a back street of Spitalfields, there 
isa small and unimposing edifice which, 
in the days when the silk looms were 
at work, and the flying shuttle could be 
heard through every open doorway, was 
used as the French Huguenot Chapel. 
Here also John Wesley had thundered 
forth his message from the wooden pul- 
pit, and now it is “hired on lease” as a 
Jewish synagogue. On the winter af- 
ternoon on which I had strolled into it 
out of a mild curiosity to see its relics 
it had a dark and dreary aspect. Its 
only occupant was a venerable bearded 
gentleman who might have sat for a 
portrait of his Father Abraham. He 
looked up for a moment to cast a hawk- 
like eye upon the intruder, but seeing 
that I was only occupied with the mu- 
ral tablets erected by pious Huguenots 
and Wesleyans he bent again over the 
Torah and continued to mumble out the 
law. Presently from under the seat of 
a high wooden pew in which I had es- 
tablished myself to rest for a few 
moments, [ became aware of a gentle 
shuffling sound which was followed by 
a cautious tug at my skirts. Looking 
down in nervous expectation of what 
should follow, I saw a small head of 
light yellow curls emerge, and a minute 
and grimy hand confidently clutched 
my skirt. A dirty little face, adorned 
with a wide grin and a pair of twink- 
ling blue eyes, was raised to mine for 
a moment, while a tiny finger was 
pointed at the venerable figure bent 
over the desk. Then from somewhere 
near my feet was emitted a sound such 
as all boys and a few girls of every age 
and nationality can produce with the 
aid of two fingers to their lips. In this. 
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case it was -certainly subdued, but 
Abraham raised his nose for a moment 
from his book and scowled terribly in 
my direction. 

Meantime a slight scuffle and the 
whisk of a ridiculous skirt, and the 
child, imp, or whatever it was, had 
reached the open doorway, and there 
was nothing to be seen but a pair of 
eyes dancing with mischief peering 
round the doorpost. Happily for me, 
since I felt myself left in an equivocal 
position, Abraham at that moment 
caught sight of the vanishing child in 
the doorway, and I left the building 
with what haste I could, and I trust 
with an unblemished character. It was 
a few days later that I saw Matty for 
the second time. Her friend the “doll- 
parson” was strolling with me down 
Wentworth Street, when at a crowded 
corner we became aware of some ob- 
struction to the traffic. A drayman 
with many sanguinary ejaculations had 
been forced to draw his powerful horses 


up short upon their haunches whilst in 
the middle of the roadway, under their 


very noses, was Matty—skipping. In- 
different alike to the epithets heaped 
upon her by the justly indignant dray- 
man, and to the fact that those tramp- 
ling iron hoofs were within a perilous 
distance of her the child 
danced backwards and forwards over 
her rope with all the grace and dex- 
terity which characterized her 
movement. Up a by street a barrel-or- 
gan was playing a popular waltz tune, 
and she skipped in time to the music, 
executing all sorts of intricate figures 
the while, with extraordinary precision. 
Suddenly she caught sight of us; and 
flinging down her bit of rope 
trampled *on by the horses, she flew 
the clasping her 
friend’s hand with both her own small 
ones she peered at me behind his back, 
jigging meantime up and down on her 
toes after the manner of young chil- 
“Yer the lady I ‘ad larks with 


bare toes, 


every 


to be 


2CTOSS street, and 


dren. 
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in the synagogue,” she announced with 
the wide grin which was already famil- 
iar to me. I meekly acquiesced, and 
my acceptance of the position seemed 
to create a bond of nefarious fellow- 
ship between Matty and myself which 
for its brief duration was inexplicably 
flattering. 

“But you should see her dance,” said 
the “doll-parson” to me later, when he 
had been explaining the difficulties 
over Matty’s moral and mental educa- 
tion. He went on to tell me that he 
had already interested a_ theatrical 
friend in her. “But meantime she must 
go through the mill, poor little Matty,” 
he added, “and the mother’s the diffi- 
culty.” 

Yenci did not have to wait so very 
long for the occasion of “being even” 
with her rival. After the unlucky inci- 
dent of the sixpence, a determined ef- 
fort was made to reclaim Matty more 
efficiently. There was even some talk 
of getting her into a home for Waifs 
and Strays in the country, but the 
wiser amongst those interested in her 
welfare decided that the little girl could 
be best controlled through her affec- 
tions. And there doubt that 
she clung with a curious but undenia- 
ble attachment to her comfortless home 
and to the foolish, slovenly mother who 
varied in her maternal attitude between 
hysterical demonstrations of tenderness 
and apathetic indifference. 

This attachment of Matty’s was re- 
garded as a sign that the mother, ac- 
cording to her lights, was not after all 
bad one. Mrs. Power, as she 
chose to be called, never ceased to 
thank heaven for having “remembered” 
the four other children who had been 
born to her and thus restricted her re- 
sponsibilities; but she was never un- 
kind to the child and fed her out of her 
wages and the money supplied to her 
without stint if also without discretion 
or management. It was at all events 
agreed—and here the “doll-parson” was 


was ho 


such a 
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probably listened to—that without re- 
sponsibilities at all, Mrs. Power would 
be a less edifying member of society. 
Meantime Matty conceived the deepest 
distrust of those kind and active ladies 
who had already deprived her of her 
mother’s society for the greater part of 
the day, and who now talked in their 
smooth gentle voices about the country. 
She did not know definitely what the 
“country” might mean—her irregular 
uttendance at classes had never earned 
her the right to spend the day there— 
but it haunted her childish dreams as a 
pitiless inexorable waste devoid of 
houses or barrel-organs, or Yencis, or 
even mothers. So she was left at home, 
but Mrs. Power was seriously talked 
to, and all the philanthropic and _ polit- 
ical batteries of Spitalfields were let 
loose upon the couple. As a 
quence Matty, for a brief space, came 
to the Provided schools with amazing 
regularity, and her mother was even 
induced to take her to church on two 
consecutive Sundays. 

In these days, when the condition of 
our infant population has become very 
properly one of the most important of 
economic questions in England, and leg- 
islation is busy with the protection of 
the children of the poor, it is not to be 
supposed that their interests will es- 
cape the contamination of party feel- 
ing. In the opening months of this 
year of grace 1908, the needs of the un- 
derfed and necessitous school-children 
and the desirability of the long-suffer- 
ing ratepayer ministering to these needs 
without the investigation demanded by 
voluntary contributors, has become a 
pepular warcry of the Progressive So- 
cialists. Yenci’s father owned a small 
hewspaper shop and was something of 
a politician, so Yenci heard a good deal 
of the sufferings of the Gentile chil- 
dren, and of the activity of the Social- 
ists on their behalf, as opposed to the 
voluntary fund inaugurated by the 
Therefore one Friday 


conse- 


County Council. 
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afternoon, when she was doing her 
mother’s shopping in Middlesex Street, 
and caught sight of Matty dodging 
between the avenues of barrows, div- 
ing under stalls, and pausing in her 
swallow-like flight to gaze lovingly at 
a fine array of penny toys, she deliber- 
ately approached her. One of Yenci's 
arms was thrust through a ring of 
bread, and under the other she clasped 
a piece of cheese in a newspaper. 
Holding them both out invitingly to 
Matty, she said in her slow difficult 
English, “Have a bite, you ne-cess-i-tous 
child.” The little Jewess had got her 
long word quite correctly, and it im- 
pressed Matty, who had certainly never 
heard it before, as quite the worst in- 
sult which had ever been addressed to 
her. Yenci had fled 
the crowd before she had recovered her- 
self sufficiently to retaliate. So she 
went home and thought about it, and 
decided that she hated Jews and was 
very glad she had not allowed Yenci 


and was lost in 


te be Florence’s godmother; but, after 
the fashion of children, a certain shame 
held her from asking an explanation of 
the word of any older person. 

It was on Monday morning, just as 
school was over, that a strange gentle- 
man appeared in Matty’s 
The children were just forming up inte 
a double line to march out, and the vis- 
itor swept the little ranks with an 
eager and critical eye. Almost instantly 
he singled out Matty’s drooping for- 
lorn little figure, pale grubby face, and 
untidy head of hair. Who, indeed, who 
saw Matty in school could associate her 
with the child, instinct with life and 
gaiety, dancing joyously in the midst 
of a busy thoroughfare, dodging 
through the street solitary or with an 
army of adventurous spirits behind her, 


classroc i. 


or conducting a religious ceremony upon 
the steps of the church? “That child 
should be on the list.” he said severely; 
and Matty, filled with nameless appre- 
and looked smaller 


hension, shivered 
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than ever. Teacher appeared doubtful. 
“Our Care Committee knows all about 
her,” she replied suavely, “any member 
of it will tell you the little girl is small 
for her age, but she is not underfed.” 
But the visitor was not satisfied. “If 
that child is not necessitous,” he said, 
“[ never saw one that was.” The 
children had begun to move now, and 
Matty was near enough to hear the 
dreaded word. Her small frame shook 
with the very access of rage, and, her 
manners being still sadly primitive, 
she put out a pink tongue at the of- 
fender as she passed him. But this 
was an act of insubordination which 
could not be passed over, for the sake 
of teacher's pride, and a firm hand was 
laid on the skinny little shoulder and 
Matty was withdrawn from the ranks 
while her companions marched on to 
the open door and liberty. “What did 
you have for breakfast, little girl?’ in- 
quired the stranger, seizing his oppor- 
tunity; and Matty, whose mother had 
overslept herself and who had conse- 
quently come to school on nothing bet- 
ter than a crust filched from the cup- 
board, answered unhesitatingly, “ ’Ot 
cross buns and treacle,” that being the 
most sumptuous fare which rose at the 
moment before her mental vision. 
Teacher smiled grimly, and Matty, with 
a determined wriggle. freed herself 
from the detaining hand and was gone 
like a streak of lightning. Outside the 
school gates she ran straight into her 
friend the “doll-parson.” He was a 
kind, comforting sort of person who 
always seemed to be on hand when 
the child wanted him, and she clung 
round his knees, pouring out a torrent 
of inarticuldte indignation in which 
“black gentleman,” entreaties not to be 
taken away, and the portentous word 
“cessitous” alone reached him. As it 
happened, he was an active member of 
the Care Committee, and was now on 
his way to interview the representative 
of the Underfed Children’s Sub-Com- 
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mittee of the London Education Com- 
mittee, and Matty found a ready com- 
forter. 

“Necessitous? Why, of course you're 
not. Splendid feed this morning, hadn't 
your’ “’Ot cross buns and treacle,” 
murmured a quavering little voice into 
his neck, whilst a damp face was 
pressed against his well-starched cuol- 
lar. “Of course, of course,” said her 
protector soothingly, “and when I've 
talked to that black gentleman, we'll 
go and have some dinner together.” 

So the only result of political inter- 
vention in this instance was that Matty 
was thoroughly pauperized for that 
day, and given a dinner which might 
have compensated for several omitted 
breakfasts. When it was over, a con- 
fession had to be made, for Matty was 
developing a sense of honor, “It wasn't 
‘ot cross buns and treacle,” came in a 
hoarse whisper, whilst the “doll-par- 
son” was aware that two bright eyes 
were peering at him through some 
grubby little fingers; “but I thought 
as the black gentleman ‘d tike me 
away.” “All right, Matty,” he 
sponded, “but I think next time we'll 
call it a crust’—and Matty turned very 
pink and giggled with some decent dis- 


re- 


comfiture. 

When she recounted her adventures 
to her mother in the evening. she met 
with rather scant sympathy. 

“Well, if they're goin’ to give you a 
free breakfast,” she queried fretfully. 
for Mrs. Power had been listening to 
some discussion amongst her neighbors. 
“why should J git up early? And now 
the parson’s give yer dinner, and soon 
it'll be supper, and there'll be gold 
plate p’raps, and everythin’ else, an 
wot I say is, wot’s the use of us pore 
mothers frettin’ ourselves?” 

There was undeniably some truth ip 
Mrs. Power's  self-exculpation, but 
when a lady on the Care Committee in- 
terviewed her next morning on the sub- 
ject of Matty’s breakfast. which they 
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knew to be amply provided for, she 
wept into a corner of her apron and 
said the “child was that dainty there 
was no pleasin’ ‘er, and she was never 
‘ungry of a mornin’—never.” Here 
also she was not far from the truth, for 
a delicate child who lives and sleeps 
with her mother in a room eight feet 
square, the window of which is kept 
hermetically sealed all the twenty-four 
hours round, is not likely to be * ‘ungry 
of a mornin’.” 

“I don’t think the woman is alto- 
gether to blame,” said the same lady in 
relating the incident to mea little later. 
“The child is really unmanageable. I 
am afraid she will come to no good.” 
“You see, she’s a genius,” said I, “and 
we know that geniuses cannot submit 
to ordinary limitations.” The lady 
looked at me in pained bewilderment. 
“You have never worked amongst the 
poor, have you?’ she asked tolerantly, 
and I was forced to admit that I had 


not. ° 
It being understood that I was inter- 


ested in the dramatic efforts of children 
in the East-end, I received, towards the 
end of February, a very kind invitation 
to an entertainment at the Jewish Night 
School. The mild weather had given 
place temporarily to a biting north-east 
wind which swept clean the drab 
streets of Spitalfields, effectually ban- 
ishing the children from their most 
familiar playground. Some forty or 
fifty of them had found a cheerful ref- 
uge between the blue-washed walls of 
the Night School, which is conducted 
by two Christian ladies for the benetit 
of children of less orthodox Jewish 
parents. Like Yenci, they came out 
of the strange foreign settlement which 
lies so near to the heart of London, and 
they were chattering an almost incom- 
prehensible mixture -of Yiddish and 
broken English as fast as their little 
tongues could wag. Matty and Yenci 
had apparently decided to let bygones 
be bygones—at all events, the latter had 
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brought Matty, possibly as a peace of- 
fering, to the entertainment. This was 
to be a “show-off” night. A Band of 
Hope address was to be given by a 
curate, who, an enthusiastic member 
of the Temperance Society, found him- 
self confronted with the difficulty that 
it is impossible for Jewish children to 
be total abstainers, since the offices of 
their religion demand the occasional use 
of wine. However, the Band of Hope 
is always a convenient peg on which 
to hang an entertainment for the 
young, and on this occasion it was to 
have the merit of originality since the 
children themselves were to provide the 
performance. It was a cheerful room, 
and well warmed and lighted; the walls 
were hung with colored prints from 
the Graphic, from the Yiddish illus- 
trated papers, and—which was remark- 
able in a Jewish night school—one large 
illuminated text: “Christ Jesus came 
into the World to Save Sinners.” The 
question of conversion with its heavy 
responsibilities naturally does not arise 
in the Night School. The Jewish chil- 
dren are supposed to be taught nothing 
of Christ until they are thirteen, by 
which time they are considered compe- 
tent to decide upon their own religion. 
But, as I have said, the parents of 
these children, though they may attend 
the synagogue and keep holy the Sab- 
bath, are distinctly lax, and they have 
raised no objection to the sweet and 
simple statement on the wall. I found 
myself wondering what it might con- 
vey to these little souls who, according 
to their own tradition, had so recently 
been fetched by an angel from the 
Jewish treasury, where since the crea- 
tion of the world they had lain await- 
ing their incarnation. The preternat- 
ural wisdom of some of the faces 
seemed to make the tradition compre- 
hensible. There were five rows of 
children, the majority girls, but at the 
back there was one form full of boys— 
shy, self-conscious, snuffling little boys, 
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amongst whom there was a coustant 
circulation of one grimy pocket-hand- 
kerchief. They were all nicely dressed, 
boys and girls alike, even to the very 
poorest; most of them in close woollen 
caps and knitted jerseys, and they had 
more color in their clothes than is usual 
with London children. 

Matty, with her peculiar grin of good 
fellowship, dragged a wooden stool close 
to my side, and hugging “Florence” 
tightly in her arms, settled herself down 
us a mere spectator. For once her face 
shone with cleanliness and her hair 
had been carefully combed so that the 
curls stood out in a perfect bush round 
her head. Her pinafore and Florence's 
robe, however, had alike escaped the 
wash-tub, and were a good match to 
the boys’ handkerchief. She deliber- 
ately spelt over the text to herself, re- 
peating the last word with quite un- 
necessary emphasis. Ninners. A very 
devil-may-care twinkle leapt to her 
eyes as they swept the rows of Jewish 
children in front of her, and it is to be 
feared she did not apply the word per- 
sonally. “Florence shan't ‘ave no gawd- 
mother,” she murmured triumphantly; 
she knew now how right she had been. 
Fortunately, Yenci absorbed = in 
marshalling her forces in the front row, 
and did not heed the challenge. The 
proceedings opened with the Lord’s 
Prayer, that ancient Jewish form of 
supplication from which the clause in- 
troduced by Him Who came to save 
sinners was not on this occasion omit- 
ted: “Forgive us our trespasses as we 
forgive them that trespass against us.” 

It is a consoling reflection that, what- 
ever the condition of distress in Spital- 
fields, the Jewish children, owing to the 
good management of their mothers, are 
usually well enough fed to be in high 
spirits, and the curate who delivered a 
address to them on the 


was 


most careful 
amount of money spent on drink in 
Eugland found his hands full this even- 
The intelligent and vociferous in- 


ing. 
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terest which these children displayed 
in statistics was overwhelming; but 
our gratification received something of 
a shock presently, when, in response to 
a question as to why they should be 
happy to belong to a Band of Hope, a 
forest of small hands was waved, fol- 
lowed by an almost unanimous shout 
of “Because it costs less money, sir.” 
The curate, dismayed by so Israelitish 
aun argument, changed the conversation 
by asking the little girls if they knew 
why they sat in front and always came 
before the boys. Here was Matty’s op- 
portunity. She was a little tired of her 
superior position as an outsider to this 
company of “sinners,” and in the ques- 
tion of drink and money she was 
wholly uninterested; but here was 
something that she knew about, and 
her skinny arm shot up unhesitatingly. 
“We's bigger,” cried the shrill voice of 
the imp, “we'’se better, and we'’se more 
important.” The dissentient murmur 
from the back bench was calmed by 
the curate’s explanation that boys have 
to earn money. “Garn,” retorted the 
shrill little voice at my elbow, while 
Yenci in the front row politely ex- 
plained that girls also were sometimes 
expected to contribute to the family 
purse. The curate retired after this, 
and the serious business of the evening. 
from the children’s point of view, began. 
Two mites in blue pinafores ascended 
the platform and sang in a hoarse little 
duet about cooking and baking with 
admirable dramatic action. Jewish 
children are not shy, and there was 
much competition during the evening 
for the part of performer. Matty con- 
tinued to sit apart and apparently en- 
tranced, Yenci, as mistress of the cere- 
monies, was in her element. She had a 
good memory, and chose her subordi- 
nates well, and the lady who had pre- 
viously coached them had the wisdom 
to leave her full control for the even- 
ing, while she devoted her own ener- 
gies to the piano. 
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The contrast between the two chil- 
cant. The one was a born leader, a 
cant. The was a born leader, a 
veritable Napoleon amongst her fel- 
lows, competent. well ordered, recog- 
nizing herself as a small but not unim- 
portant member of a chosen if perse- 
cuted people. Matty on the other hand, 
was above all things an individualist, 
an adventuress, ready to fight for her 
hand or, still better, her 
amusement, but incapable of submit- 
ting to discipline or of identifying her- 
self with her fellows. Looking at the 
two together, it seemed to me possible 
to understand the steady growth and 
consolidation of the Jewish Colony in 
East London, and the lack of resist- 
ance in the shifting Gentile population 
of Spitalfields. 

Yenci and three younger girls had 
just finished waving immense Union 
Jacks above their heads and singing a 
patriotic song about the “Red. White, 
and Blue,” which lost something of its 
point from the fact that they were none 
of them of British extraction, when 
Matty suddenly leapt to her feet. Still 
clutching “Florence,” she made her way 
up to the platform. “Please, 
may I sing?” The lady knew little or 
nothing of Matty’s capacities, and the 
program should by now have been fin- 
ished; but it was impossible for any one 
who was human to resist the little 
flushed eager face and the sparkling 
eyes. So Matty climbed on to the plat- 
form, and with great aplomb she sang 
a little song about “Dirty Tommy"- 
unaccompanied, since nobody had ever 
heard it before. It was a funny croon- 
ing, rather unintelligible little song, and 
seemed to have some connection with 
her own grubby pinafore. 

But presently the lady at the piano 
struck some chords, and Matty, kick- 
ing off her shoes, began to dance. 
Surely she had never danced, in Spital- 
fields at all events, as she danced that 
night. This minute atom of humanity 


one 


own own 


teacher, 
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the embodiment of life and 
movement, in complete abandonment 
upparently to a sensation of pure joie 
de vivre. It was not merely the natu- 
rally joyous dance of childhood: the 
steps were intricate, and presently, toss- 
ing her doll to Yenci in the front row, 
she tore off her pinafore, and holding 
it above her head as a scarf, she danced 
with all the grace and finish of a pro- 
fessional. The little boys giggled—but 
that is only a way boys have of pre- 
tending that they are not impressed— 
and the girls sat spell-bound. Watch- 
ing her, I could feel no doubt in my 
mind that the child had been very care- 
fully trained in that mysterious past 
out of which she came, and of which 
she could or would tell us nothing. 

Quite suddenly she stopped, leaped 
lightly off the platform, and running to 
Yenci, who was too astonished to move, 
she snatched “Florence” from her. “lI 
likes yer, Yenci,” she exclaimed breath- 
lessly; “but you know yer a sinner, and 
Florence can't have no gawdmother”; 
and with that parting shot, and with- 
out another word to any of us, she was 
gone like a flash into the night. 

For a few moments we were all par- 
alyzed by the suddenness of her move- 
ments, and it was with a conscious ef- 
fort that we rose to our feet to con- 
clude the evening with the National 
Anthem and a hymn of suitable selec- 
tion. The Jewish children, from whom 
Matty might with 
learned good manners, said good-night 
very prettily to the ladies, and then a 


became 


advantage have 


little deputation, headed by Yenci, came 
to invite me to attend a much grander 
entertainment to be given by them in 
a big hall the following week, and for 
which this had been in some sense a 
Influenced largely, I must 
the hope of seeing Matty 
“She will be 


rehearsal. 
admit, by 
dance again, I accepted. 
there, won't she?” I inquired of one of 
the ladies afterwards. The lady smiled 
enigmatically, and shrugged her shoul- 
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ders. “No one knows,” she said; “but 
I'll try to catch her. Poor little girl,” 
she added rather sadly, “I doubt if we 
are doing her much good.” 

“But Mr. B.—” (naming the doll-par- 
son) “has some scheme for her, has he 
not?’ I inquired hopefully. The lady 
smiled again, this time with evident 
amusement. “I believe so,” she replied 
briefly. “We have all had schemes for 
Matty.” 


And next week I was doomed to dis- 
appointment. The morning after the 
entertainment at the night school Matty 
and her mother had disappeared, bag 
and baggage, and no trace of them has 
yet been found. It is, of course, a way 
they have in Spitalfields, but those of 
us who had known the little girl, even 
those to whom she had been most 
troublesome, feel a chill sense of loss 
and depression. The “doll-parson” is 
furious, but he knows now that he was 
justified in his deep distrust of Mrs. 
Power. “That woman stolen a 
march upon us, and has gone to turn 
the child’s talent to 
where,” he declares; “but I shali find 
her.” 

The Nineteenth Century and After, 


has 


account—some- 
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Will he? 1 wonder. He is of course 
an optimist, or he could not have 
worked for ten years in the East-end, 
and yet refuse to be discouraged. It 
seems to me that Matty literally danced 
out of our lives as she did out of the 
Night School that cold February even- 
ing—danced away from order and disci- 
pline and all those limitations of which 
she had such an instinctive terror. Just 
us there are nymphs of the wood and 
stream who occasionally lose their way 
amongst us mortals, so perhaps there 
may be spirits of the pavement, mis- 
chievous elfin creatures who cannot be 
fitted into the scheme of our later civil- 
ization. As such I shall always think 
of Matty, but meantime the harsher 
realities of life cannot be ignored, and 
her friends are searching diligently. 
The “doll-parson” has an immovable 
conviction that we shall find her next 
winter upon the boards of the panto- 
mime. It is possible, and it is even 
more possible that some day we may 
flock to see a dancer of European rep- 
utation, but she will no longer be Matty 
of Spitalfields. 

Rose M. Bradley. 





CONCERNING THE BOY. 


The Boy whistled softly as he moved 
about the room, picking up one thing 
and another, and putting together those 
of his possessions which were to be left 
behind. It was early yet. The dawn had 
just come in, chill and gray with fore- 
boding of rain, and the wind sounded 
gently disconsolate as it sighed amongst 
the trees and round the angles of the 
house on that October morning. The 
weather might have made an effort to be 
a little less depressing, the Boy thought, 
for as it was it would not be much 
of a day, and a little sunshine might 
have helped things through. There 
were so many good-byes to be said 
before another dawn came in, and he 


hated saying good-bye. There was the 
mater, the best mater in the world; she 
would feel it rather just at first, though 
she had always wanted him to apply 
for this special billet, and had not said 
2a word even when some ass at the War 
Office told her that it was “a two years’ 
job in a deadly climate.” Still it was 
bad to say good-bye. There were the 
horses to leave behind, his own hunters 
und the others, the dogs, and all the 
people about the place, the keepers and 
the grooms, good sorts all of them. 
And the old place itself. Altogether it 
was not going to be a nice day, but still 
the Boy whistled softly under his 
breath, and did not feel too depressed, 
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because, after all, the “good-bye” that 
mattered most had been said the day 
before, and, though the thought of it 
had cast a shadow over his last few 
days at home, yet he had come away 
from saying it happier than he had 
thought it possible for any man to be, 
and had wondered, as he rode home 
through the lanes, why he had never 
realized before what a glorious place 
the world was, how good it was to live, 
and how quickly two years in West 
Africa would pass; for had he not now 
something to live for, some one to think 
of when the hours went slowly? 

From all of which it may be gathered 
that he was in love, and because he 
was very young and, because he had 
never had the complaint before, he took 
it badly; so badly, that his mother, 
from whom he fondly imagined that 
he had concealed every sign of it, but 
who had recognized the fact long before 
he was aware of it himself, watched 
the symptoms anxiously and tried to 
hide her heartache when she realized 
that some one else, and that a stranger, 
had taken her Boy from her.in the last 
few weeks which she had thought 
would belong to herself. He was as 
anxious as ever to make her happy, 
and still every morning at breakfast 
put at least half his day at her disposal, 
so that she had nothing to complain of; 
and if she could not help noticing the 
relief with which he heard that he was 
not wanted, still, she felt that that was 
as it should be, and only what might 
have happened long before. For the 
Boy was twenty-four, and being good 
to look upon and of an honesty and 
chivalry above the average, might, had 
he been so minded, have placed his 
heart, which was worth having, and his 
possessions, which were great, at the 
disposal of more than one amongst the 
daughters of his mothers’ old friends 
without fear of refusal. But he danced 
with them and hunted with them, and 
enjoyed life generally with a gay 
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friendliness to all alike that was dis- 
tinctly discouraging, and went on his 
way in blissful ignorance of the heart- 
aches he left behind him. There had 
been no one whose coming or going had 
made the smallest difference to him, 
and his mother had secretly rejoiced 
until one short month ago. Six weeks 
exactly before the date of his sailing, 
the Boy heard that the property which 
marched with his own had at last found 
a tenant; two weeks later Sir John 
Pleydell and his daughter Mary had 
entered into their new possessions; 
three days later, the Boy’s mother, drag- 
ging him, an unwilling victim, with 
her, had felt it her duty, as their near- 
est neighbor, to call upon them, and 
from that moment his world was 
changed. 

Looking back on these four weeks he 
could not have told how it began, but 
somehow after this first visit, from 
which he had come away feeling unac- 
countably pleased with life in general, 
und with his share of it in particular, 
there had been few days which had not 
found him spending at least some hours 
at Kingsmede. There was so much to 
show them—the best pools for finding 
trout, the short cut through the woods 
to his own place; as he explained to his 
mother, it was “only doing the civil 
thing to newcomers to show them 
round a bit.” 

So the golden September days flew 
by, and found the Boy developing a 
faculty for worship which astonished 
even his mother, though, after the man- 
ner of mothers, she had always en- 
dowed him with every good gift, and, 
if he lost something of his spontaneous 
gaiety in the process, that was only 
natural; he had been a boy too long, 
and now that she had come, the lady 
of his dreams, he was waking up to a 
new world, not so happy-go-lucky as 
the old perhaps, but more wonderful, 
much more wonderful. The day before 
he was to sail he had ridden over to 
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Kingsmede late in the afternoon and 
had had tea by the great open fireplace 
in the hall with Mary and her father. 
They had sat on afterwards talking in 
the firelight, as they always did, and 
it had all been just as usual except 
that, like a dead weight at the back 
of the Boy's mind, lay the chilling 
thought that it was for the last time. 
He had tried not to think that the next 
evening and for all the evenings to 
come Mary would sit there pouring out 
tea, with the firelight playing on her 
hair as it was now, and with Sir John 
coming in with his cheery account of 
the day’s doings, while the dogs sat 
round in a sedate circle waiting for 
what a lucky chance might bring their 
way; that it would all be just the same, 
only that he would not be there; and, 
though he had make the 
most of this last visit, and had thought 
that there would be so much for him 
and Mary to talk about, somehow a si- 
lence had fallen them, and 
after Sir John had gone off for his even- 
ing pipe the room had grown very still. 
so still that the Boy had found him- 
self wondering whether Mary too could 
hear the beating of his heart, which to 
himself sounded so painfully loud, and 
he started almost with relief when a 
log shifted and fell, breaking the si- 
lence, and sending a shower of sparks 
up the wide chimney. He had risen 
then, and she had risen too, and they 
had stood together by the hearth, and 
he had held out his hand to say good- 
bye and had said, “Mary, you will not 
forget me?” and she had said, “No, | 
don't think I can forget. Something 
in her voice had made him pause and 
look down into her eyes, and he had 


wanted to 


between 


seen that they were misty and soft, and 
looked a little sorry, and had lost some 
of their sparkle; and it had been more 
than he could bear, and before he knew 
it he had found himself telling her that 
she must not mind his going away, for 
that he could not bear to see her un- 
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happy; but that, if she did mind, he 
was the happiest man in the world, for 
he loved her and could not live without 
her, and if she could ever think of him 
that was all that mattered, for, though 
he had nothing to offer her that was 
worthy of her, still, all his life was hers 
to do with as she would. 

She had been a little frightened at 
first, his voice had sounded so gruff, 
and he had seemed so different from 
the light-hearted Boy she knew; but 
she had left her hands in his, and had 
listened while he had told her that he 
would come back for her when his two 
years of special service were over, and 
that after that nothing in the world 
would ever separate them again. At 
the end she had turned to him and had 
said the words that had sung in his 
heart as he had ridden home under the 
stars that evening, and that were ring- 
ing there still as he moved about his 
room on that cold October morning: “1! 
don’t think I can forget—I will wait.” 


“So you see how it is, major. One 
can’t help making an effort when there 
is some one at the other side of the 
world expecting tremendous things of 
one, and I can’t disappoint her, can 1? 
I don’t know if you know what it is 


like to have the best woman in the 
world waiting for you, but, by heaven, 
it is worth having.” 

The major, whose experiences had 
not lain altogether in that direction, 
grunted by way of reply, and drew 
the papers on the table towards him. 

A year and a half of the Boy's two 
years’ service had gone by, and the end 
Was not so immeasurably far off, and 
after all it had been a grand time!— 
hard work and plenty of it, and the cli- 
mate none too good, but the best men 
in the world to work under, and a fair 
measure of success to reward their ef- 
forts. Sven the major, who, every one 
had told him, was a surly brute, had 
been uncommonly good to him, and the 
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Boy had gone to the length of endow- 
ing him with his confidences: not that 
he would understand, for he was well 
known to be a woman-hater, but a good 
chap for all that and one to be trusted. 
Eighteen months under African suns 
had done little to change the Boy, be- 
yond making him a little leaner and a 
good deal browner, and there was the 
old eagerness and joy of life in his eyes 
aus he leant across the table which 
had been drawn outside the 
tent. 

“I should be awfully glad if 
could see your way to letting me go,” 
he said. “Piggott is really not fit to 
go. The doctor vetted him this morn- 
ing and says he hasn’t a two-mile walk 
in him, let alone two hundred miles, or 
1 wouldn’t have applied for the job. 
It would be a chance for me to do 
something on my own account, and 
you see I have reasons for wanting to 
show that I am not such an ass as | 
look. I should be back in camp in- 
side of three weeks, and you may trust 
me not to make a hash of the show.” 

Major Dallison frowned. It was 
true what the Boy said. Piggott was 
still too weak, after his turn of fever, 
to think of going, and some one was 
wanted to take an expedition into the 
interior with a message of warning, po- 
lite but firm, to the chief of a tribe 
which had, of late, shown a tendency 
to become more than a little unruly. 
There would be no fighting, though the 
feeling was not altogether friendly; but 
the mission required tact, and Marriot, 
the only other officer at his disposal at 
the moment, was a _ blundering ass 
where diplomacy was concerned, and 
us likely as not to ruin the whole 
scheme. Besides, though he would not 
own it, the Boy had a way with him 
which the major found it difficult to 
resist. He was always absurdly pleased 
when any one did him a good turn. 

“All right, you can go. You had 
better start to-morrow morning. Take 


major’s 


you 
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Blackett and twenty-five men; come 
over this evening after mess, and I 
will give you your instructions—and 
don't be such an astounding ass,” he 
ndded, as the Boy sought energetically 
to express his gratitude; and turning 
abruptly away the major went into his 
tent. 


A low, continuous moaning from the 
narrow camp bedstead, and the irritat- 
ingly persistent creak of the ropes as 
the improvised punkah swung heavily 
backwards and forwards in the still, 
hot air, now fainter as sleepiness over- 
came the punkah-boy sitting crouched 
against the side of the tent, and now 
stronger as the major’s foot stirred him 
to consciousness again, but nothing else 
save the droning hum of insects to 
break the stillness of that burning af- 
ternoon. The though 
carved in stone, his face turned to the 
bed, his eyes fixed upon the stiil, 
straight figure lying upon it. He had 
sat thus ever since they had carried the 
Boy into camp the evening before, and 
stirred only after each visit of the doc- 
follow him out and learn his 


major sat as 


tor to 
verdict. 

He rose 
and for ten minutes or so the two men 
stooped over the bed, while with deft, 
strong fingers the doctor moved the 
bandages and made his examination. 
Then he looked up, and shook his head. 

“No change,” he said. “We must 
wait. It is not the wound that is so 
serious; that in itself is nothing; but 
the fever is taking it out of him so, 
and | am afraid of the reaction when 
it leaves him. There is nothing more 
to be done until that happens. He 
has youth and clean living on his side, 
and we will make a fight of it; and, 
believe me,” he added, as he caught 
sight of the other's face, “I will do my 
best.” And with an encouraging nod 
the little man, with the biggest heart 
hands in the Service, 
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went out, leaving Dallison to his silent 
watching of the figure on the bed. 

It had all been the very worst luck. 
The mission had been. successfully ac- 
complished, and the expedition was 
within four days of home with none 
sick or sorry, when, without warning, 
as the party defiled through a narrow 
pass in the hills, a shot had rung out, 
and the sergeant riding in front had 
turned in time to see the Boy reel in 
his saddle and fall heavily sideways, 
with a bullet wound in the side of his 
head. It was always the way, the 
major thought bitterly, as he sat there 
waiting for the first sign of returning 
life—always the best allowed to suffer. 
it was some comfort to know that the 
fanatic who fired the shot was now in 
chains, that early dawn would bring a 
just retribution and the grimmest pen- 
alty of the law; but the sacrifice of that 
life would not bring back the other that 
seemed to be slowly ebbing away in the 
burning heat of that heavy, still after- 
noon; and the major thought of the 
“some one at the other side of the 
world,” and swore softly and compre- 
hensively under his breath, and won- 
dered whether the incessant moaning 
would ever cease, and at the unspeak- 
able cruelty of it all. 

For four days and nights the Boy lay, 
while the fever took its course, and 
wasted the strong, straight limbs, and 
took the tan from his face, and carved 
out his cheeks into two big hollows 
with a burning patch in each; and now 
and again there would be a pause in the 
moaning, and the major would bend 
over to catch the hurried words that 
came tumbling out in a hoarse whisper: 
“It is all right—tell her it is all right— 
I am coming—only there is something 
round my eyes and I can’t see—why 
won't they let me come? Say it, Mary, 
say it again; say you will wait,” and 
then again at intervals, ““Mary—Mary.” 
But after four days the fever subsided 
suddenly, and left him weak, so weak 
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that the major, whose eyes never left 
the face of the hastily summoned doc- 
tor, was suddenly so reassured by whut 
he saw there, that the reaction was al- 
most greater than he could stand, and 
he administereed a kick of more than 
usual violence to the punkah-boy by 
way of relief to his feelings, and took 
the doctor’s hand in his in a grip of 
iron when he left the tent, but could 
find no words to express what he felt. 

All that night the Boy lay quiet, 
sleeping at intervals, and hardly mov- 
ing, except just at first to pluck feebly 
at the bandages round his eyes; but 
after the doctor had explained their 
meaning to him, he did not make even 
that effort, but lay still until late into 
the following morning. Even then it 
was not until the doctor had come and 
gone that he made an effort to speak, 
and beckoned the major to his side. 

“There should be a letter,” he half 
whispered. “Will you see? In a blue 
envelope. It didn’t come last mail—I 
am afraid something may be wrong.” 

The words came in hurried gasps anil 
the hands clenched and unclenche: 
themselves nervously until the major 
put a letter into them. Then the 
strained position relaxed, and the Boy 
sank comfortably into the pillows. 

“Read it,” he said. “Just read 
enough to see if she is all right. I 
can’t see with these things round my 
ayes—and I must know. You don’t 
mind?” 

And then the major took the letter 
and opened it, and his eye ran down the 
page and caught the words written 
there. “It is best that I should tell 
you before you come back,” it said, 
“and you will understand. You will. 
I know, feel as I do, that we made a 
great mistake in taking our friendship 
for anything more serious. I shall al- 
ways look back on those days at Kings- 
mede as some of the very best. You 
will let me be your friend still, and 
some day you will come to know, as I 
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have, the meaning of a great love and 
the difference between that and the 
boy-and-girl friendship which we so 
foolishly mistook for it, and you will 
be glad that I have written this.” 

The major read no further. There 
was a dead silence in the room. Then 
the Boy’s voice, louder this time and 
with a note of anxiety in it. 

“Well?” he said. “Whatisit?’ Tell 
me. Isshe allright? Why don't you 
tell me?” 

There was a hardly perceptible pause 
before the major answered. “Every- 
thing is splendid,” he said. “It is a 
grand letter.” 

Then as the Boy evidently expected 
to hear more he pulled himself together 
and went on: “She—she says she often 
thinks of the days at Kingsmede”; 
then—with a brilliant flight of imagina- 
tion—“she is counting the days till you 
get back.” 

The Pall Mall Megazine. 
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The Boy sighed contentedly. “Thank 
you,” he said. “If you will give me 
the letter I think I could sleep now.” 

And the other laid the letter on the 
bed and went out, and what he suf- 
fered need not be told here, for it does 
not concern the story of the Boy: but 
when the major went back into the 
tent and moved to the side of the nar- 
row bed, where the Boy lay smiling in 
his sleep with the letter clasped closely 
in his hand, he thanked God for the lie 
that he had told; for as he looked be 
saw that the Boy would be spared the 
bitterness of awakening, and that the 
strong, faithful spirit had gone out into 
the Unknown. 

And so the Boy died, with no thought 
for the mother whose heart would 
break, or for the friend who woulkd 
gladly have given his life for him; but 
with a smile on his lips for the woman 
who forgot. 

Violet Snagge. 


IN RAJPUTANA. 


The best part of India is colored yel- 
low in the map; it is also the most ster- 
ile and unproductive. For the kind of 
land which has produced the Sikb and 
the Rajput does not allow any form of 
life to run quickly to seed. Chivalry, 
clanship, prestige, belong to the desert 
and the mountain; but in fat lands the 
god is the belly. ‘This is a platitude; 
but it is impossible to enter Rajputana 
from east, west, or south without re- 
marking on it. 

Nerve is largely a climatic product. 
It needs a thin dry air for tautness, 
und relaxes like a sjambok where the 
utmosphere is steamy. It is no fault 
of the Bengali, Telugu, or Tamil that 
he does not make a soldier, and no par- 
ticular credit to the Sikh or Pathan 
that he makes a good one. But cli- 
mate is not everything: police, order, 
and security are as demoralizing to the 
Oriental as humidity in the air. The 


Pathan from across the Khyber is a 
better man than his neighbor in Pesha- 
war; and the Gurkha, who is used to 
settling his differences in his own way, 
can give points to the plainsman, who 
is overshadowed by the magistrate. A 
man who knows the Indian army can 
gauge the mettle of a regiment by the 
locale of its enlistment; and he could, if 
he were brave enough, make a map of 
India and its frontiers showing the dis- 
tribution of courage over the different 
race areas. In such a map—colored 
as in the charts of rainfall, tempera- 
ture, geological strata, and vegetable 
products—Rajputana would appear 
tainted with the rose-pink of Jaipur. 
In a similar hypothetical map of a 
century or two ago the country would 
shine, perhaps, in the full crimson of 
active militarism. But when . the 
sword is rusty the blood runs thinner. 
If the Rajput is not what he was, it 
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is because we have taken from him the 
pursuit of arms. Yet his survival in 
the land he has held so bravely is due 
to the British, who only came in time 
to save the race, exhausted with centu- 
ries of strife, from conquest by more 
vigorous invaders. 

But the Rajputs retain their pride, 
and, if we can trust their historian, it 
is founded on a splendid tradition. 
They walk and ride as men conscious 
of a past. More than any race they 
love distinction. And they cling to a 
boast of heraldry that ennobles the 
poorest; for every true Rajput is in 
some distant collateral way the kin of 
the Maharana, and can lay claim to un- 
mixed blood for close on two thousand 
years. Tod, their devoted chronicler, 
traces their armorial bearings to a date 
before Troy, and believes that the an- 
cestors of Udaipur carried their Palla- 
dium into the field against Alexander. 
And though we may have believed this 
historian to be no more than a romanc- 
ing advocate, and too credulous in the 
good faith of bards, we feel that this 
credulity is contagious as we cross 
the Rajput’s frontier, breathe his crisp 
air, and admire his erect bearing and 
the way he sits his horse. 

Jaipur, lying on the highway between 
Bombay and Delhi, is generally the 
first, and often the only, Rajput city the 
stranger visits. It has thus obtained, 
in relation to other cities, a dispropor- 
tionate meed of praise and the inevita- 
ble reaction of disparagement. At the 
time of my visit depreciation was in 
the air. Two of the correspondents 
with the prince had recorded their dis- 
pleasure, and one had called Jaipur vul- 
gar. It reminded one lady in the ho- 
tel of a Christmas cake, another of a 
strawberry ice, a third of the taziahs 
and such tawdriness as the Mahome- 
dans carry in the Mohurrum. “Stucco” 
was on everybody's lips; and an Ameri- 
ean called it jerry-built, and dived into 
his “Murray” to see if he could “catch 
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another city” on the way to Bombay. 
And all this resentment arose because 
the city is colored a rosy pink all over, 
like aimond blossoms, and so unsub- 
stantial-looking that one feels it must 
have risen “like an exhalation,” and 
might as easily be spirited away. As 
a matter of fact, most of it is very 
solid, but high parapets of thin plaster, 
rising from the roofs of the houses all 
down the street, suggest the pretence of 
a third story, and add to the air of 
make-believe and unreality that per- 
vades the whole. The high embattled, 
crenelated walls and gateways may 
have been built round the city to secure 
it, or the city may have been conjured 
up inside. The last explanation that is 
likely to suggest itself is, that they are 
due to the same elfish agency as the 
rose-pink fabric which they include— 
to expand the American lady's simile— 
like an elaborate piece of confectionery 
in a stout iron pan. 

It is the pinkiness and unsubstantial- 
ity of Jaipur that has earned it detract- 
ors,—features that to other eyes consti- 
tute its charm. They give it just the 
color and lightness that the dun earth 
and sullen rock demand. Imagine a 
city of pale-pink houses with walls 
green-shuttered, and many of them 
having their upper stories intricately 
painted and covered with white geo- 
metrical designs and drawings of ele- 
phants, peacoocks, and rajas going out 
to war. And pigeons everywhere, 
more than I have seen in any other 
city, so that the end of a street is often 
a vista of dancing gray, shot over a 
flawless blue background of sky. 

Most cities in the desert take their 
color from the sand and the clay; Jai- 
pur suffuses its environment with tints 
of its own. Figures seen in distant 
perspective down the street give one 
the idea of a shredded patchwork quilt, 
fluttering like gossamer in a faint stir 
of wind as the thin air seems to pal- 
pitate and make them quiver in the 
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strong sunlight. The harmony is as 
haphazard as in flowers sprinkled over 
a field, but every detail has some dis- 
tinction of its own. A dot of a child is 
often the most gorgeous point of color 
in a crowd. In the bazaar one’s eyes 
often follow some serious, impish, or 
consequential urchin in magenta or pur- 
ple, perched on an ass, or on the pole of 
a gaudy bullock-cart beside the driver, 
caste-marked on the forehead with 
great care, hair parted and oiled, eye- 
brows painted over with henna, and 
clothes generally spangled with tinsel. 
But before the diminishing speck is ab- 
sorbed in the traffic, some other drift- 
ing atom will come along. The bai- 
ragi, perhaps, decked in peacock feath- 
ers and fantastic rags, with a turreted 
cap on his head, will push towards the 
carriage proclaiming a most unspiritual 
appetite, which his vows bind him to 
ignore. Or a Rajput horseman will 
cause a stir as he forges through the 
crowd, sitting straight in his saddle, so 
marked an aristocrat that his dignity 
derives nothing from the group of re- 
tainers running evenly behind with 
drawn swords. 

On the pavement one sees again and 
again a particular type of Brahmin 
who never seenis vaguely abstracted, 
aus many do, but moves about as if he 
were appraising something definite. 
His bent is clearly more academic than 
spiritual, and his special style of dig- 
nity recalls illustrations of Shake- 
speare’s Venetian plays. Of such a 
type is the Maharaja’s astronomer, who 
showed me over the Observatory, ex- 
plaining the instruments of Jey Sing 
Il. (1718-34), lately restored partly 
through his aid. As he exhibited the 
gnomon, yantras, and meridional wall, 
strange words like “equator,” “declina- 
tion,” “azimuth” scattered oddly in his 
speech, a high-flown Hindi, sometimes 
attracted me to the too technical mat- 
ter in hand; but most of the time I was 
only conscious of enjoying a rather an- 
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tique experience, and thinking how this 
or that artist ought to come East to 
catch for his canvas this inimitably 
precise and scarlet-coated old sage by 
my side. 

Thronged as the streets are with fvot- 
passengers, one sees more mounted men 
in Jaipur than in most cities. Camels, 
horses, elephants and donkeys crowd 
the bazaars, and the square behind the 
palace where the Maharaja’s elephants 
are watered is a sight worth seeing. 
The earth-colored camels step fastidi- 
ously to the well where the water is 
drawn for them, which they drink with 
the mincing propriety of an old maid, 
sipping it as if with reluctance induced 
to drink such stuff, and between sips 
lifting up their heads from the leathern 
vessels to gaze sideways at something 
else, as if they were the most dainty 
creatures in the world instead of being 
altogether uncouth and =  abnormul. 
The camel aping the parochial old lady 
with prayer-book and bugles is peren- 
nially amusing, but in deportment he 
yields to the elephant, — an anachro- 
nism which no custom can stale. The 
Maharaja’s beasts have their foreheads 
and trunks painted over with designs 
in red, green, and gold. The largest I 
saw, a mountain of embodied sobriety. 
belonged to the fighting stud. He was 
returning to the city with a load of 
neem branches like a huge walking ar- 
cade, when he stopped at the well for 
his draught and fell into a_ reverie 
which the mahout was too considerate 
to disturb. What his thoughts and 
dreams can have been Heaven only 
knows, but if the eye is any index to 
wisdom one can imagine him contem- 
plating the more abstract of the philos- 
ophies. Beside him a Diogenes might 
have appeared hysterical. As he stood 
there with his untidy trousers legs, for 
all the world like the pyjamas of a Ger- 
man storekeeper | knew at Chanta- 
boun, his huge unwieldy body, enor- 
ears, minute, tolerant, 
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humorous eyes, provoking awe and 
laughter, I felt for the hundredth time 
in my life that the beast was a revela- 
tion, and that no amount of acquaint- 
ance could make him appear common 
or familiar. 

After a month of cities and hotels, if 

one has any open-air instincts, there is 
sure to come a craving for a few days 
of natural India. First the wearisome 
troop of guides, touts, and boxwallahs 
prepare one for an exodus, then some 
evening a long drive into the untamed 
desert beyond the city walls will make 
it a necessity. This is the time for 
shikar. Small-game shooting is good 
nearly everywhere, and ideal days may 
be spent on the large jhils which are 
crowded with wild-fowl, or in the 
sandy scrub jungle where one may kick 
up hare and partridge every few yards. 
Then being in a strange country, it is 
natural to wish to take home a head or 
two of unfamiliar fauna. Black buck 
and chinkara are more or less abun- 
-dant all over Rajputana, and in pur- 
suit of them one can often get into 
closer touch with the people, and find 
excuses for penetrating into many de- 
lightful hidden places. I will not earn 
the odium of Residents or district ofti- 
cials by giving away any particular lo- 
eality. 

One is left, perhaps, at some minia- 
ture “local station,’ where there is no 
clock and only one train a day; the 
staff apparently consists of a single 
¢lerk on a stool in a little shed about 
the size of a P. & Q. cabin, and a 
dreamy-looking person in a kind of 
faded uniform who walks about the 
platform looking like a policeman. By 
the wire fence two camels are kneeling, 
sent by the nearest village hakim, and 
there is generally some straight hard- 
bitten Rajput standing by his horse, ap- 
pointed as guide by the local chief. It 
is not easy for a stranger to determine 
this man’s status. The camel-driver 
will probably address him out of cour- 
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tesy as Thakur Sahib, but his extreme 
thinness gives one the idea that he is 
stinted in food; his clothes and accou- 
trements are poor, and the parched 
desert all round explains it. Yet the 
thought is sure to cross one’s mind 
several times during the day that it 
will be difficult to induce him to accept 
a present at parting. 

A particular day I have in mind was 
in a district where the Thakurs shoot 
regularly, and game is consequently 
much shier than in States where it is 
preserved. Here when anything is to 
be done the camel and the aboriginal 
Bhil are called upon to help, being of 
all creatures the most inured to dearth. 
I had both with me: the Bhils strode 
in the wake of the camels and did not 
fall behind, though they ran swiftly 
to the top of knolls to left and right 
and searched the horizon for a herd. 
They were naked except for the loin- 
cloth, and apparently as tough as 
leather. For stalking the camels was 
a disappointment, since the antelope, 
when we came on a herd, looked at 
them with unnatural suspicion. Only 
once before noon did we get within two 
hundred yards of them, though we fol- 
lowed patiently without any hostile 
sign, until I was tempted to take a 
shot from the saddle and missed. 

At midday in late March the sun is 
blistering, and when the herd has 
taken fright and become merged in the 
dead dk bushes at the foot of the dis- 
tant hill, hope for a moment is low, and 
the driver will urge his camel to a 
green patch beside a well that marks a 
clump of trees and an acre of irrigated 
land. Here there is sure to be a shel- 
ter on a mound, and a machan high in a 
neem or tamarind tree where little boys 
sit up at night to frighten the beasts 
from the corn. A pair of gentle-eyed 
cows revolve slowly to the drowsy 
moan of the well-wheel, which is musi- 
cal and monotonous, and in harmony 
with one’s mood. As the wheel re- 
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volves the water falls continuously 
from a trough into the sockets, and 
trickles into a field of poppies, where 
white and purple heads make an ex- 
quisite show on the dun plain. 

The place is asleep. The serious, 
patient cows, the veiled woman in a 
dark-red sédri, the aged cultivator and 
his goat, the still poppies, seem to be 
part of some rite, and the drone of the 
wheel is an incantation. All are the 
ministers of sleep. The camel kneels 
reluctantly, sniffs at the water and re- 
fuses it with hauteur, and stiffens a sin- 
uous neck and relapses into dreams. 
The two wild-eyed, starved-looking 
Bhils make a stir among the trees and 
detach a handful of sour green berries, 
then yield to the mood of the place. 
I hold out meat and bread and cheese 
and eggs, but they shake their heads 
stolidly. Though not Hindus, they 
have a tradition of some kind, vague as 
their own origin, but indestructible. So 
one sinks back inertly into the shade 
with the sense that one is in a land of 
ideals where the spirit is of more ac- 
count than the flesh. 

After an hour of this peace one re- 
members that there is something to be 
done. The Englishman is not wholly 
material; and it is the sight of the rifle 
leaning against the tree that challenges 
his ideal, such as it is,—a more illogical 
one perhaps than the Bhils’, but one 
which, when weighed against his, may 
help to adjust the balance. For in 
both the tradition is some agency of the 
mind guiding the physical part to a 
renunciation which is unintelligible to 
the other. 

As the Englishman moves with pain, 
stiffens his knees, straightens his back, 
and lifts himself from the ground, the 
spirit of humor that seems to reside in 
Evolution must smile grimly; for it is 
part of the injustice of his plan in its 
present stage that the Bhil should suf- 
fer through his own ideals and the Eng- 
lishman’s too. 
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Stiff, dry, parched, and shrivelled 
with the heat, the Englishman projects 
himself from the scanty bit of shade 
into the sun. ‘The camel is roused and 
bubbles incoherent protests; the two 
Bhils obey dumbly; the = shikari 
stretches himself with a resigned smile; 
the horse responds perfunctorily with a 
last attempt to carry off in his teeth 
a heap of half-dead leaves. But there 
is not a sign anywhere of the beast 
whose existence has brought this odd 
assembly together, and there does not 
seem any reason why one’s camel 
should be impelled to one point of the 
desert more than another. Beyond the 
village there is nothing but baked earth, 
burnt through, one feels sure, deeper 
than wells are bored. ‘The refraction 
from the rocky surface burns upward 
till one feels as if one could strike 


‘ sparks by the friction of khaki against 


the skin. 

Only three miles off in a clump of 
trees is the station where one meets the 
evening train. Against the magnetism 
of this rest and shade one needs faith 
and a wholesome disgust at failure. A 
blank day and the sense of having 
given in is not to be thought of after 
coming sixty miles for a purpose. 
Moreover, that tradition must be vindi- 
cated in the sight of the Rajput and the 
Bhils. A single head will be enough 
if it measures decently and it will hang 
on the wall between the cheetal and the 
serow. ‘Then one need not go black- 
buck shooting again: it is poor sport. 
At this stage of despondency it is well 
to recall days when hope was even 
lower, which shine in the memory 
through a golden chance at the close. 
There was the antelope which was pro- 
voked to a duel with another buck, in 
which his vigilance was for the time 
averted; the cheetal that was playing 
with a jackal in an unexpected nullah; 
the chinkara that stood on a sand- 
dune against the skyline, and was shot 
from the tonga as one drove home after 
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nine hours’ fruitless stalking in the sun. 
It must have been three when we 
suw a large bund ahead, and I slid 
down from the camel determined that 
such good cover must not be wasted 
even if I had to stalk vacancy. 1 
crept up to the bund, and peeping over 
it saw that my instinct was true. <A 
buck was standing beyond perfectly un- 
concerned, offering a_ straightforward 
broadside shot at 120 yards. The bul- 
let hit him in the windpipe, and he fell 
almost without a twitch. The horns 
measured 21 inches. Then a few mo- 
ments afterwards we marked another 
enter a patch of scrub, and 1 got him 
with a running shot at SO yards. 
When one’s bullet has gone home, it 
is a good time to light one’s pipe some- 
where under the shade of a ncem-tree, 
bask in the dry heat which is no longer 
obnoxious, think of the silk-hatted, sea- 
son-ticketed mob jostling one another 
at Charing-Cross ahd Waterloo, thank 
God that one is not compelled to be one 
of these, and generally give rein to the 
sense of expansion and the purging of 
humors which solitude and the wilder- 
ness inspire. 
When we 
way, the camel even seemed more in- 
terested in life. His gurglings 
came more musical, conde- 
scended to pluck a prickly teazle, and 
swung his head into the boughs of a 
dhik-tree to detach a crimson blossom. 
The shikari ceased to be merely pas- 
sive, and began to make detours and 
wheel his horse into the low scrub, 
holding his muzzle-loading rifle, charged 
with buekshot, across the beast’s with- 
ers, ready to despatch the hare as he 


turned towards the rail- 
be- 


and he 


ran out, 

Then came the parting, a complicated 
moment. It is always a delicate mat- 
ter to tip a Rajput, but the famine- 
stricken nature of the country where 
one shoots is likely to tempt a sports- 
man to persist. But let it not be in a 
village or anywhere where one’s proud 
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escort may be observed, or he will go 
without reward for his day’s toil. Per- 
haps behind some tree one may get the 
chance of placing the gift in his hand. 
Then emphasize the friendliness the 
man is sure to inspire. While he pro- 
tests and says in his kindly hospitable 
way that the pleasure of the day has 
been his, perhaps if one turns round 
suddenly and makes some remark 
about the camel there is a chance that 
he may forget the money in his palm 
and the matter of accepting it. Or a 
particularly martial salaam from the 
tnglishman when no one is looking 
may elicit a like response and a consid- 
erate compliance. The favor will be 
his. 

My reminiscences are of the poorest, 
and incidentally the proudest, soil in 
Rajputana. I have heard that there 
are districts where the Rajput is like 
other men; in Mewar he certainly is 
not. The Maharana is a survival of 
an old order, and his subjects seem to 
mirror, in a fainter degree, his chivalry. 
His palace at Udaipur fills the cup of 
the valley. The city is nothing but a 
group of houses clustered round it, so 
that looking down at it from the sur- 
rounding hills one sees only the palace 
by the lake, a fortress secured in old 
times by a gaunt wedge of mountains 
from physical invasion, just as it is se- 
cured to-day by the Maharana against 
the inroads of more subversive forces. 
Udaipur is the stronghold of conserva- 
tism. It is inspired with a tradition. 
Entering it is like coming upon a de- 
of old Greece, where 
some hard-bitten Theban or Spartan 
stock have held out stoutly 
change, and clung to the old standards. 
There is even something of the right 
spectacular element, though too luxu- 
rious, in the bright islanded lake 
among the hills, the marble palace 
stretching down to it, the Rajput cava- 
lier of the embankment with his curved 
sword, and the file of Marwari ladies 


tached survival 


against 
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descending to the ghat with a subdued 
chattering, pitcher on head, ample- 
bosomed, and erect as Syrinx, and 
wearing a thin clinging shift embroid- 
ered with silver. 

On the lake there are no boats save 
the Maharana’s state barge, and some 
smaller craft belonging to him moored 
by it. I asked the reason, though I 
knew instinctively that boating was a 
royal prerogative. The wide sailless 
lake confirms all one feels on entering 
the gates—that one is in the orbit of a 
despotism, which, judging by what one 
knows of other parts of the East, is the 
best kind of rule for the Asiatic, pro- 
vided that the principle of it is clan- 
nish. For the highest and lowest 
types of subjects are the products of 
the despot,—the clansmen whose chiefs 
have existed to keep the clan intact 
and preserve its prestige, as well as 
the tribes who are made slavish by ex- 
ploitation. In Mewar the influence of 
tradition is so pervasive that a certain 
pride and independence seem to have 
filtered through to the lowest classes, 
permeating to the Bhil and other folk 
who cannot boast Rajput blood. 
not surprised that most of the Maha- 
rana’s servants refused tips, but when 


I was 


2x poor villager would not take any lar- 
gess for bringing me water from a dis- 
saying that he was pleased 
enough if he had been able to help me 


tance, 


in any way, I felt there was something 
distinct in the air. Even as I first 
drove through the city gates I noticed 
spirit in the flick of the whip my little 
tonga boy aimed at an obstructive goat, 
crying, “Bhagal, bakri, bakri’—"Goat, 
goat, get out of the way,’—and a 
sturdy independence in the salutation 
of a Mahomedan fakir, who bowed me 
in with friendly mockery, and was the 
only beggar I saw in Udaipur. 

As for the Rajputs themselves, they 
have reason to be proud. Their pride 
is of the clan: their chief is of them- 


selves, He is the head of the oldest 
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family in India, and can trace his de- 
scent direct to Rama, and thence fabu- 
lously to the sun. His is the only royal 
Hindu family that has never given a 
daughter in marriage to the Moguls. 
The humblest Rajput can boast that 
he and his chief are the descendants of 
common ancestors, who rode 
crusades from these same hills to drive 
the barbarian out of Gya, and in after 
years, with wavering success but un- 
shaken courage, opposed their 
army against the resources of an em- 
pire. “There is not a village,” 
Tod, “that has not had its Thermopy- 
le, and scarcely a city that has not 
produced its Leonidas.” And however 
much the Rajput bards are given to 
“additions,” the whole history of the 
country testifies to a splendid ethical 
ideal, which must have had its prac- 
tical effect on the national character. 

Tod, from whom we derive directly 
or indirectly nearly all we know about 
the history of Rajputana, is so enthusi- 
astic that one hesitates to trust him. 
But it is a fact that all Englishmen who 
come much into contact with the better 
class of Rajput are equally impressed. 
In Udaipur I met an old resident (not 
Resident) who is credited with being 
received more intimately among the 
Rajput families than any foreigner has 
been since the days of Tod. In half an 
hour he gave me more 
chivalry, refinement, and 
numong these people than I could have 
come across in twice the time in the 
annals of their historian. I left him 
with my head full of picturesque feudal 
He described the impressive 
ceremony of a Thakur's initiation when 
he comes of age and solemnly makes a 


out on 


small 


suys 


instances of 
sensibility 


scenes, 


present of all his possessions to the 
Maharana, who returns them, and at 
the same time invests his subject with 
the sword; and more impressive, the 
journey of the Maharana to Eklinga, 
where every moon, in the capacity of 
Siva Dewan-ji, Siva’s arch-priest, he re- 
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ceives the holy fire from the Brahmins, 
und performs the ceremony of «arthi, 
passing it seven times round the image 
of Shiv. For the Maharana is the spir- 
itual as well as the temporal head of 
his people. 

The common people seldom 
into contact with him, save when he 
passes along the road by the lake; and 
they huddle into the rocks or among the 
Babul trees, and make deep obeisance 
as his splendid cortége sweeps by. 
First a score of lancers riding like cen- 
taurs, then the Presence,then the Court 
—men who would be kings elsewhere— 
in carriages drawn by four horses. 
Then more lancers. ‘The Sunborn, in- 
cidentally king and hierarch, sits in his 
carriage like an image of Kartikeyya, 
God of War, as unconscious of all this 
homage as is his first parent of the 
devotional glow which suffuses at his 
passing the red and purple hills of 
Rajasthan. 

The Maharana’'s feudal conservatism 
is so tempered with benevolence that 
he is a much privileged ruler, and his 
authority is the cause of no anxious re- 
sponsibilities to the British Govern- 
ment. It is true he was not easily per- 
suaded that his State would benefit by 
a railway; but in this rare instance in 
which he hesitated to fall in with the 
wishes of the Raj, the event made his 
scruples appear well-founded, for 
plague came with the permanent way. 

Few such types of the uncompromis- 
ing old school remain, but the new or- 
der promises well. At the Mayo Col- 
lege, Ajmere, certain crusted solar in- 
fluences are being exposed to the sol- 
vent of Western ideals, while certain 
natural affinities are being given free 
play. To the casual visitor the affini- 
ties are the more striking, for the re- 
sult of the experiment, externally at 
least, is the kind of boy one meets with 
at a school like Eton—a youth whose 
composition exhibits an attractive bal- 
ance of swagger and modest ingenuous- 


come 
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ness, and whose inherited traditions sit 
lightly on him, and are incapable of 
formula. The old style is ridden by 
the authority that resides in him; but 
at Ajmere infants of preternatural 
gravity are early relieved of the burden 
of self-importance, caught in the mill, 
and gently humanized. Five hours’ 
work a-day and plenty of riding and 
cricket are not conducive to vapors. 
The boys go to bed tired and get up 
early, and the routine of the classes is 
alleviated by such text-books as “The 
Prisoner of Zenda” and “Rupert of 
Hentzau,” which impart chivalrous 
ideas and the best English idiom at the 
same time. At Ajmere a boy is pop- 
ular for being “a sportsman” in the 
colloquial English sense of the word, 
which implies a kind of moral and phys- 
ical expansiveness. Other claims to 
distinction are little regarded. A 
young chief, and future ruler of mil- 
lions, was pointed out to me as “a rot- 
ter,’—he shirked games. The polit- 
ical scope of a college like this needs 
no exposition. 

The first thing one notices about the 
place is that it has a tone. One drives 
up on a cricket day to the enclosure 
within the grounds, where one finds a 
group of the elder boys waiting to re- 
ceive visitors. One of these youths 
will come forward and show you the 
way to the pavilion, and talk naturally 
about the game. You are struck with 
his accent. “Who's in?’ you ask. 

“They are. We declared at two 
hundred, one wicket down. The score? 
They’re ninety something for eight 
wickets. I think they are a bit shaken 
up with the journey.” 

This was the actual state of the game 
when I arrived to see Mayo playire a 
rival chiefs’ college. In a few min- 
utes the last two wickets fell, when 
there was a rush on to the ground to 
play tip-and-run, in which members of 
both teams joined, though they had 
been batting and fielding all day in the 
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sun. Where was the apathy one as- 
sociates with the upper classes in In- 
dia? One saw it in a few faces in 
the pavilion too stubbornly indurated to 
yield to any solvent; but it was not 
the general tone. One was struck by 
the color and animation all round. 
The costume of players and spectators 
alike consisted of white pantaloons, 
after the fashion of Jodhpur riding- 
breeches; turban tied according to the 
Sept, Gehlote, Rahtore, Chohan, Xc., 
whatever it might be; and the striped 
panchranga blazer of the Rajputs, the 
five colors of the sun. The blazer 
alone was British, and the color of that 
was national; only the clean Conduit 
Street cut of it stood for the direction 
given to a pre-existing bias. So the 
dress seemed to me to symbolize nicely 
the product of Ajmere; for the boys 
are not hybrids, but if anything the 
more Rajput for the subtle and uncon- 
scious affining and refining process 
which must result from experiments of 
the kind. 

My host deputed X., a young man of 
solar origin, to show me over the college 
and grounds. The House system is of 
course essential, for the Mayo boys 
are not all Rajputs, nor are they 
all Hindus. The buildings are de- 
tached at broad intervals over a well- 
kept ground, reclaimed from  barren- 
ness by the laborious application of 
well water. The rooms are clean and 
neat, and in most of them the walls 
are hung with sporting trophies. We 
fell to discussing them, and a sambbhur 
head turned the talk to deer and ante- 
lopes. I was telling the young Rajput 
about a stag I had met with across the 
Himalayas, and he surprised me by de- 
scribing the curve of its horns and dif- 
ferentiating it nicely from another spe- 
cies. He quoted the record head:— 


“55% inches. It was shot by Cap- 
tain What's-his-name—Hume, I think, 
—in Sikkim. I'll look it up in Ward.” 
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Presently we reached bis room, and 
he took down Mr. Rowland Ward's fas- 
cinating book from his shelf, found the 
beast, illustrated with his finger again 
how the two brow antlers bent down- 
wards on either side, and proved that 
his measurements were correct. In 
the margin opposite the picture he had 
written, “I should love to shoot one.” 

I never in ten years of the East came 
across any one so refreshingly un- 
oriental. The accuracy, the enthusi- 
asm, the interest in wild things for 
their own sake, apart from any per- 
sonal vanity in the destruction of them; 
the frank admission that he had never 
shot a tiger, but that he meant to, up- 
set all my ideas of Hindu youth, derived 
from a fairly close acquaintance with 
them, and I wondered how much was 
due to Ajmere. <A few minutes later 
we got mixed up with another group 
of visitors, and a pompous old geuntle- 
man from Bengal, who was very much 
impressed with X.’s rank, embarrassed 
us all by trying to squeeze his portli- 
ness against the wall in order to let 
him pass. X.’s airy “Oh, go ahead, 
please,” “Please go ahead, sir,’ was as 
English as any one could wish. It dis- 
sipated one’s forebodings of ultimate in- 
compatibility. Mayo, no doubt, had 
something to do with it, but the influ- 
ence was merely the direction given to 
innate good-breeding. 

I spent one of my last nights in 
Rajputana at Chitore, where the an- 
cestors of XN. fell in defence of their 
country and faith. This huge rib of 
rock rises abruptly from the plain and 
stretches a league to east and west. 
The summit is battlemented, and ap- 
proached by a great causeway zigzag- 
ging up the face of the hill and passing 
under seven massive gateways. No 
road on earth has been so steeped in 
blood. 

Swinging up the moonlit path in a 
howdah, it is impossible not to feel that 
the place has its genius. The ghosts 
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of men who have loved a plot of earth 
With any passion must return there; the 
sentinels are still at the gate, the guards 
in the courtyard, the dismounted cay- 
alry line the ramparts. Or if the si- 
lent-footed bands of the loyal are not 
severally here, their sacrifice has at 
least perpetuated the ideal that inspired 
their devotion, so that the place where 
they fell can never be common ground; 
the spirit of the race is gathered into 
the stones, and hangs over the deserted 
fortress like an exhalation. The appeal 
of the past is so immanent that no true 
Rajput of the king’s blood can dwell 
in Chitore a night; nor were the 
princes allowed to visit it. 

Years after the city was sacked by 
Akbar, Sugraji, an apostate of the race, 
sold himself to the Moguls, and was in- 
stalled in the ruins while his kinsmen 
held out in the neighboring mountains. 
But the mute eloquence of the stones 
consecrated by his ancestors’ blood 
wore away a heart hardened against 
chivalrous instincts: he was eaten with 
remorse, and restored the old capital to 
his people. ‘To-day even the ruins of 
Chitore bring tears to the eyes of 
bearded horsemen as they go over the 
ground and recount the old story. 

Their fathers held the rock as stub- 
bornly as men will hold to a principle. 
Three times the flower of the race were 
annihilated in its defence, and each 
time a new breed succeeded them to 
win it back, while the survivors of the 
sack held to their mountain fastnesses, 
laid waste their own rich lands so that 
they could not harbor a foe, and swore 
oaths, and kept them, to sleep only on 
straw till their citadel was restored. 
Time and fidelity to an ideal always re- 
stored it. 

The race of Mewar had held Chitore 
close on six centuries, when it fell be- 
fore Alla-oo-Din. In the first strug- 
gle the chivalry of the day held back 
the Moslem hordes, while their Rana, 


who had been treacherously decoyed 
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into the enemy's camp, and Pudmini, 
the Helen of the occasion, escaped back 
into the fortress. The event had more 
than one reminiscence of Troy, for the 
braves who protected the flight of the 
queen were conveyed into Alla-oo-Din’s 
camp in the palanquins of her maids of 
honor, whence they emerged bristling 
with armor, as did their prototypes of 
llium, though in a more reckless en- 
counter. 

In the next investment, when the 
Moslem had recruited his strength, the 
Rajputs, who had no new stock to 
draw from, were overwhelmed. Twelve 
princes of Mewar first devoted them- 
selves to save the house,—for the sac- 
rifice was demanded by the guardian 
of the rock if the line was to be con- 
tinued,—then the women, led by Pud- 
mini and the princesses, passed into an 
underground sepulchre of flame pre- 
pared for their ashes: thousands of 
them were consumed. The story is 
contirmed by the Moslem chronicles, 
nor is it likely that any of them would 
have survived to dishonor. The Rana 
and his clansmen put on their saffron 
robes, the national sign of combat a 
Voutrance, and, throwing the 
gates, charged into Alla-oo-Din’s host, 
and fell as they clove a path through 
the foes; but the heir escaped—so much 
was purchased of the deity—into the 
hills, whose caves have always been a 
womb of retribution to the invader, 
holding some hidden offspring of the 
sept guarded tenderly among the wild 
creatures, and destined to reaunimate 
the race and restore the gedi to Chitore. 

After a lapse of years the Mewar 
house returned to the capital, and 
held it until the invasion of Bahadur 
of Malwa (1303), when the Rajputs 
were again overwhelmed. The same 
princely sacrifice was demanded and 
made, the same reckless sortie of the 
clan and holocaust of women. Again 
un heir escaped, and the invader en- 
tered a city tenanted anly by the dead. 


open 
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A century passed and Akbar’s camp 
was spread before Chitore. Hemmed 
in and outnumbered by thousands, 
there was no hope of survival. The 
walls were breached by mines and ar- 
tillery, and the Mogul trenches crept 
up the hill. The Rajputs repeated 
their deliberate immolation. It was a 
spectacle tradition demanded of them, 
and it might have been predicted as in- 
fallibly as the report coming after the 
flash of a gun, or the reply of provoked 
honor. The royal umbrella swaying 
to and fro marked the devastating path 
of the chief, ere he was submerged and 
extinguished in the host, as an eddy is 
drawn into a whirlpool. Many of the 
women fought beside their husbands 
and sons, preferring the sword to the 
flame; and their courage was cele- 
brated by the pen of Akbar, whose tes- 
timony to the spirit of the race does 
not fall short of the meed of the Rajput 
bards. He even caused monuments of 
the heroes Jeimul and Putta to be 
raised on each side of the main en- 
trance gate to the palace at Delhi. Ak- 

Blackwood’s Magazine, 
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of Greece. 


bar's generous testimony proves that 
the Rajput chronicles are no empty 
boast, and indirectly it makes their le- 
gends of an earlier date appear more 
credible; for it is not likely that these 
men’s forefathers, who, if anything. 
were more inured to war, were less 
courageous. 

The history of Chitore is the epitome 
of the history of Rajputana and of 
Hindu chivalry. Every one who has 
a chance should spend a day and night 
there, but he should first read “The 
Annals of Rajasthan.” Then he will 
be able to see Akbar’s great beacon, 
and his camp-fires stretching ten miles 
before the doomed fortress, and to look 
beyond into the “lampless” valleys peo- 
pled with the dead. On a still moon- 
light night a peace invests Chitore such 
as only broods over scenes where great 
issues have been fought, passions 
roused and stilled, and a cause given its 
eternal quietus,—the peace that is only 
consummated by a sense that every 
generous resource has been tried and 
exhausted. 


Edmund Candler. 


THE GODS OF GREECE.” 


(in @ cabinet of Greek coins.) 


Across two thousand years their faces smile 
Upon us, with a still refreshing calm; 
Rebuking us that, for the little while 
We last, we turn away from life’s true balm 
To follow care and strife and restless guile. 
“Peace dwells with us,” they sing—as in a psalm 
Caught from the Spheres—‘“and ever-tranquil joy, 
Because beyond the veil of passing things 
Our eyes behold—what nothing may destroy— 
Eternal Beauty; and the vision brings 
Eternal Strength, and Bliss without alloy, 
And Youth that cannot end, and Victory’s wings. 


So sing they, telling that the only real 
Path to the Heaven of Heavens is—the Ideal. 


The Nineteenth Century and After, 


James Anoiries, 


* Found among Sir James Knowles’s papers after his death. 
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If “that is a good book which is 
opened with expectation and laid down 
with profit,” Lord Cromer’s volumes 
amply fulfil those two conditions of ex- 
cellence. Since Czesar wrote “De Bello 
Gallico” we can recall no instance of 
a great Captain of the State telling so 
fully and unreservedly and with such 
lucidity and candor, whilst still fresh 
in the memory of living men, the story 
of great events quorum pars mazrima 
fuit. And Czesar’s must have been in 
many respects the easier task. The 
story of a political enterprise, such as 
the transformation of Egypt, which 
has involved the most delicate inter- 
national issues, and has dealt with 
grave racial and religious problems, be- 
sides fanning the flames of hot party 
controversies at home, must have pre- 
sented for the modern Pro-Consul in- 
numerable difficulties, which the mas- 
ter of Roman legions could well afford 
to disregard in relating the military 
conquest of Gaul. Lord Cromer has 
triumphed over those difficulties by ap- 
proaching his literary task in the same 
spirit in which he carried out his offi- 
cial task in Egypt. The prudence, the 
patience, the admirable sanity which 
have been the distinguishing character- 
istics of the active statesman are re- 
flected in the scientific detachment and 
lofty impartiality which he now dis- 
plays as a historian. At times, indeed, 
Lord Cromer reminds one forcibly of a 
great Judge summing up a case before 
a jury of his countrymen and expound- 
ing with dispassionate serenity the evi- 
dence upon which he himself and all 
those who have been responsible for our 
policy in Egypt during the last quarter 
of a century will stand approved or 
condemned at the bar of posterity. Of 


“Modern Egypt.” By the Earl of Cromer. 
Two vols. (Macmillan. 24s. net.) 


course, no man can really be Judge as 
well as counsel, witness and defendant 
in a suit which is largely his own, but 
Lord Cromer may be almost said to 
have squared that circle. 

“*T were a better story an I could rec- 
ollect the beginning.” That is perhaps 
already the attitude of mind of many 
an Englishman, no longer even with 
the prime of life still before him, 
towards the story of the British occu- 
pation of Egypt. Of the younger gen- 
eration amongst us not a few are in- 
clined to assume that the responsibili- 
ties involved in the British occupation 
were lightly incurred in the wanton 
pursuit of an overweening Imperialism, 
and, prone to criticize any methods of 
administration that do not wholly con- 
form to the ideals of an advanced de- 
mocracy, they refuse or are unable to 
realize what the condition of Egypt 
was before the magician’s wand 
evolved order out of chaos and pros- 
perity out of unspeakable misery. With 
the authority which belongs to an un- 
rivalled experience dating back now 
for more than thirty years, to the day 
when as Major Baring he took up his 
first post in Cairo as Commissioner of 
the Debt in 1877, Lord Cromer has for 
the benefit of the British people set 
forth step by step the chain of events 
which has thrust upon them a position 
of great responsibility in regard to 
Egypt, not, indeed, unmixed with ad- 
vantages for themselves, but certainly 
unsought for and often accepted only 
with pusillanimous’ reluctance § and 
alarm. He has shown them at the 
same time that the work of rescue they 
have performed is one that they may 
well be proud of, and that though it is 
still far from completion, and there 
may still be many difficulties and dis- 
appointments in store for them, the 
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task is worthy of their highest en- 
deavor, so they be not “weary in well- 
doing.” In regard to the events of later 
years in Egypt, and especially since the 
accession of the present Khedive, Lord 
Cromer, no doubt rightly, still consid- 
ers himself under obligations of reti- 
cence; but with those which preceded 
and followed the British occupation up 
to 1892 and with the dramatic story of 
the Sudan down to 1907 he deals, as 
he truly says, “fully and unreservedly,” 
and it is, therefore, to that part of his 
work that we propose to devote mainly 
the space at our disposal to-day. 

Long before Ismail Pasha succeeded 
to the Khedivial throne, Egypt had 
suffered much from the evils inherent 
to Eastern forms of despotism. She 
had known worse rulers than he was, 
more grossly incompetent and more 
pettily cruel; but in the East, as Lord 
Cromer shrewdly observes, “the mazi- 
mum amount of harm is probably done 
when an Oriental ruler is for the first 
time brought in contact with the Euro- 
pean system of credit,” and this was 
the misfortune that befell Egypt in the 
evil days of Ismail. During the early 
years of his reign Egypt had been an 
earthly paradise for the European ad- 
venturer and for the native usurer, as 
well as for the Egyptian Pasha who 
happened for the time being to be the 
instrument of his master’s capricious 
will and the recipient of his reckless 
favors. But during the later years it 
had become a hell upon earth for the 
unfortunate people of Egypt, taillable 
et corvéable a merci, as the people of 
France had never been in the worst 
days of the old régime. Those were the 
times when Daudet’s Nabab flourished 
exceedingly at the Court of Cairo, when 
a Finance Minister boasted that in one 
year he had squeezed £15,000,000 out 
of the taxpayers’ pockets, when the 
public debt was run up within thirteen 
years at the rate of some seven mil- 
jions a year to close upon one hundred 
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millions sterling, when one-fifth of the 
arable lands in a country wholly de- 
pendent upon agriculture passed into 
the hands of the Khedive, and was ex- 
ploited by forced labor for his sole 
benefit, when the trust funds of the re- 
ligious foundations and of the orphan 
and the widow were mercilessly pil- 
laged “by superior order,” when the 
Treasury was driven to such fraudu- 
lent expedients as the spendthrift law 
of the Moukabala. This vertiginous 
“Rake’s Progress” Lord Cromer 
sketches in with a masterly hand. “The 
origin of the Egyptian question,” he 
frankly admits, “was financial”; but he 
argues with no little force that, if it 
was the bond-holders who brought 
about foreign interference, it was for- 
eign interference that alone could and 
did relieve the people of Egypt from 
a system of government which was as 
ruinous to them as to the foreign cred- 
itors of the country. Sordid and some- 
times even grotesque as are the details 
of Ismail’s struggle against the forces 
which he had challenged, the story as 
told in these pages acquires something 
of the dignity and fatefulness of a 
Greek tragedy. Ismail disappears in- 
gloriously from the scene at a nod of 
the two Western Powers, “a victim to 
the insolent abuse of power.” But 
where he had sown the wind his 
son Tewfik, an upright and well-mean- 
ing ruler according to his lights, reaped 
the whirlwind. Ismail’s sham “Consti- 
tution,” with which the veriest incar- 
nation of despotism hoped to succeed 
in playing off the “national will” 
against his foreign creditors, was the 
protoplasm out of which, a few years 
later, the “Nationalist” upheaval was 
evolved, just as the turbulent demon- 
stration of Egyptian officers clamoring 
for arrears of pay, whom Ismail had 
secretly mobilized against his European 
Ministers, was the forerunner of Arabi’s 
mutiny. Ismail had, in fact, already 
allen when “the nadir of financial 
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chaos and popular misery was reached 
in the summer and autumn of 1878”; 
but it was from the belated explosion 
of sullen and lJong-pent-up wrath en- 
gendered by the grossness of his mis- 
deeds that British ships and British 
troops had to save his unfortunate 
successor in 1882. 

Never had it been more clearly 
shown than by Lord Cromer's plain 
statement of facts how it was, indeed, 
under the compulsion of an irresistible 
fatality that Kinglake’s prophecy was 
fulfilled and the Englishman's foot at 
last firmly planted in the valley of the 
Nile. When it was first proposed, at 
the beginning of 1876, to place Egyptian 
finances under European control France 
and Italy each agreed to select a com- 
missioner, but Lord Derby declined to 
appoint an English one on the ground 
that her Majesty’s Government was un- 
willing to interfere in the internal af- 
fairs of Egypt. After the introduction 
of Anglo-French control it was to the 
initiative of France, reluctantly fol- 
lowed by the British Government, un- 
der the pressure of political considera- 
tions in Europe on the eve of the Ber- 
lin Congress of 1878, that the measures 
were taken in Cairo which led up to 
the downfall of Ismail. Again, in the 
winter of 1881-2 it was Gambetta who 
invariably shaped the diplomatic action 
of the two Powers in Cairo, with the 
result, if not with the intention, that 
military action was bound sooner or 
later to ensue. Gambetta fell before 
the final crisis, but “he exercised a de- 
cisive and permanent influence on the 
future course of Egyptian history. 
Lord Granville, M. de Freycinet, and 
others might do their best to put back 
the hands of the clock, but it was im- 
possible that they should ever restore 
the status quo ante Gambetta.” England 
to the last fought, almost blindly, and 
certainly with the clumsiness of the 
blind, against her destiny. Not for the 
first or for the last time she was will- 
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ing to accept even the armed interven- 
tion of Turkey in Egypt. She wel- 
comed the assembling of a European 
Conference in Constantinople in order, 
as Lord Granville put it to the Porte, 
that we should be able “to meet the 
pressure that would be put upon us 
to take immediate and independent 
action.” It was not at our wish that 
the French fleet sailed away from Alex- 
andria a few hours before Admiral 
Seymour opened the bombardment. In- 
ternal dissensions and mistrust of Ger- 
many—Prince Bismarck’s share in pre- 
venting French co-operation with Eng- 
land at that stage deserves to be closely 
studied—finally induced the French to 
stand altogether aloof. Even Italy’s co- 
operation. was invited by the British 
Government and refused, professedly 
out of regard for the susceptibilities of 
the Sultan, an argument significantly 
akin to that which had been used by 
the German Ambassador in Paris at 
the same time as Lord Granville was 
being assured by the German Ambas- 
sador in London that “in the event of 
the British Government taking action 
on their own initiative they would re- 
ceive the moral support of Germany.” 
Lord Dufferin himself has pointed out 
how the prolonged endeavors he made to 
induce the despatch of a Turkish force 
to join hands with Wolseley in Egypt, 
even after the stricken field of Telel- 
Kebir, merely served to ruin his repu- 
tation as an honest man, whilst enhanc- 
ing it as a diplomatist. There is quiet 
but well-merited irony in Lord Cromer's 
observation that “English history af- 
fords other examples of the Govern- 
ment and people of England drifting 
by accident into doing what was not 
only right, but most in accordance with 
British interests”; but it may well be 
doubted whether they have ever drifted 
quite so helplessly as when they drifted 
into the British occupation of Egypt. 
Nor did they cease to drift after the 
occupation had taken place. No sooner 
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was the Englishman's foot planted in 
the valley of the Nile than, fearful of 
what he had done, he struggled to with- 
draw it.” But the same fatality which 
had compelled him to plant his foot 
there compelled him to keep it firmly 
planted. It is at this stage that the 
drama reaches to truly tragic heights. 
Whilst the short-lived storm had burst 
and passed away over the delta of the 
Lower Nile, a tempest of tropical fury 
had arisen unobserved and was sweep- 
ing over the vast territories on the 
White and the Blue Nile, extending to 
the great lakes of Central Africa, which 
had been more or less nominally sub- 
jected to the authority of Cairo dur- 
ing the course of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. If the Egyptian Pashas had chas- 
tised their own people with whips, they 
had chastised the Sudanese with scor- 
pious. Before England had had time 
to take stock of the situation in Egypt 
itself and of her new relations with the 
Egyptian Government, “a formidable 
rebellion, the suppression of ,which 
would tax to the utmost their military 
and financial had broken 
out in the Sudan. Who was to advise 
or to help them at that critical moment 
in “the adoption of a rational and prac- 
ticable policy” save England? But just 
as the British Government had closed 
their eyes to the stern logic of facts in 
Egypt, so also now in the Sudan. They 
were “in no way responsible for the 
operations in the Sudan which have 
been undertaken under the authority 
of the Egyptian Government, or for the 
appointment or actions of General 
Hicks.” Then in the autumn of 188%, 
just at the moment when Lord Cromer, 
who had left Egypt at the end of 1880 
to be Finance Minister in India, re- 
turned to fill the post of British rep- 
resentative in Cairo, came the rudest 
of awakenings with the annihilation of 
the Egyptian forces under Hicks Pasha 
in the waterless desert of Kordofan. 
The flowing tide of Mahdiism rolled on 
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irresistibly towards Khartum. Could fr 
even be stayed there? Failing the em- 
ployment of British or of Turkish 
troops—the former was peremptorily re- 
fused by the British Government, the 
latter was clearly never seriously con- 
templated—the only possible policy was 
the complete evacuation of the Sudan. 
It had become “an unpleasant but im- 
perious necessity.” as Lord Cromer 
speedily realized, but it was extremely 
unpalatable to the Egyptian Govern- 
ment. Mr. und 
leagues were vacillating and irresolute 
in taking action, but they could be 
prompt and resolute enough in laying 
down a course which would, as they 
hoped, avert the necessity for action. 
Not only did they endorse Lord Cro- 
the entire 
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mer’s recommendations for 
withdrawal of the Egyptian forces 
from the Sudan, but when Cherib 
Pasha, the Egyptian Prime Minister, 
showed a strong determination to re- 
ject that policy Lord Granville bluntly 
intimated that Egyptian Ministers and 
Governors, so long as the British ocen- 
pation continued, would be expected to 
carry out the advice of the British 
Government or forfeit their offices, 
Lord Cromer’s vindication of the 
policy of withdrawal appears to us ir- 
refragable. It had at any rate the su- 
preme merit of looking facts in the 
face, but its execution unhappily fur- 
nished fresh opportunities of vacilla- 
tion and irresolution of which the Brit- 
ish Government again availed itself 
abundantly. The copious and lucid ex- 
position of the lamentable 
which ended in the fall of Khartum and 
the death of Gordon is perhaps the 
most valuable and complete contribu- 
tion to history which these volumes con- 
tain. It has, moreover, the most poig- 
nant human interest, for it brings into 
startling relief the cruelty of the posi- 
tion into which Lord Cromer was forced 
as the intermediary between the home 
Government, which could never make 
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up their minds at all, and the heroic 
visionary whose mind was always 
made up, but was unhappily seldom 
made up for more than a few days— 
sometimes for not more than a few 
hours —in any fixed direction. Lord 
Cromer had great misgivings from the 
first as to the wisdom of sending any 
European officer up to Khartum, and 
still greater misgivings as to the se- 
lection of General Gordon for such a 
mission. Nor does he spare himself in 
judging his own share of responsibility. 
Se judice, nemo nocens absolvitur, It is 
not from any narrow inability or un- 
generous failure to appreciate Gordon's 
splendid qualities that he acknowledges 
how deeply he still regrets having 
waived his original objection to that 
perilous adventure. “Had I known 
General Gordon better, I should cer- 
tainly,” he states, “never have agreed 
to his mission.” Whether, in any case, 
the British Government would have lis- 
tened to his objection seems more than 
doubtful, for public opinion was loud 
and insistent, and, like McKinley, Mr. 
Gladstone always had “his ear to the 
ground” listening for the vor populi. 
Scarcely had Lord Cromer with a 
heavy heart bidden farewell to Gordon, 
who left Cairo “in excellent spirits and 
hopeful of success” on the night of 
January 26, 1884—a date to be remem- 
bered—than he began to receive from 
him in quick succession that “large 
number of very bewildering and con- 
tradictory messages” which gave rise 
to many painful controversies at the 
time of the publication of Gordon's 
diary. Gordon’s sudden and incoherent 
revulsions of opinion must lave been 
a matter of constant and harassing per- 
plexity for a man of Lord Cromer's 
cautious deliberation and thoughtful 
judgment, but with unfailing patience 
he set himself “to distinguish between 
such proposals of General Gordon as 
represented his matured opinions and 
others which were mere bubbles thrown 
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up by his imaginative brain, probably 
forgotten as soon as made.” Unfor- 
tunately, it was just “the valuable re- 
siduum” which Lord Cromer knew how 
to extract from Gordon's superabun- 
dant output of schemes and plans that 
the British Government, far more hope- 
lessly bewildered than their agent in 
Cairo, would have nothing to do with. 
For the residuum was Zobeir, and Zo- 
beir smelt of slave-hunting. Gordon's 
“mystic feeling” in favor of the em- 
ployment of Zobeir grew into a settled 
conviction as he came to closer and 
closer quarters with the appalling dif- 
ficulties of his task. Gordon's ill-fated 
lieutenant, Colonel Stewart, to whom 
full justice is for the first time done 
in these pages, gradually came round 
to the same view. Nubar Pasha, the 
astute Prime Minister of Egypt, sup- 
ported it. Lord Cromer cast the whole 
weight of his deliberate judgment in 
its favor, and so cogent were the argu- 
meuts he used that the British Govern- 
ment were for a moment on the point 
of acquiescing, though they dreaded 
the outcry in England, if it became 
known that they were dallying with 
slavery in the person of Zobeir. Gor- 
don’s own impatience and impulsive- 
ness destroyed whatever chance there 
might have been of securing what he 
wanted. He communicated his views 
to Mr. Power, the luckless correspond- 
ent of The Times in Khartum, for pub- 
lication in this paper. He wrote in his 
journal that he had asked openly in 
this way for Zobeir “in order to save 
her Majesty’s Government from the 
odium of such a step.” It was a gen- 
erous indiscretion, but it was a fatal 
ene. It provoked a frenzied outburst 
of sentimental hostility at home. The 
Anti-Slavery Society took the lead in 
marshalling the forces of righteous in- 
dignation. The Opposition scented the 
chance of defeating the Government in 
the House of Commons. The danger to 
Ministers, if they acceded to Gordon's 
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demands, was imminent and definite. 
Gordon was far away and the danger 
to him, if they rejected his demands, 
was less obvious and definite. They 
made no attempt to explain the situa- 
tion or to enlighten the public. They 
had yielded to an emotional wave of 
popular feeling when they sent him to 
Khartum. They yielded without an ef- 
fort to another but opposite wave when 
they refused to let him have Zobeir. 
Worse things still were, however, to 
follow. Having rejected Gordon's de- 
mands, the least, it would seem, that 
the British Government could have 
done should have been to face the prob- 
able consequences of their action. It is 
impossible even at this distance of time 
to read without a blush of shame the 
pages in which Lord Cromer records at 
full length and with impressive restraint 
the long-drawn story of fatuous hesita- 
tion and delay which led up to the 
final catastrophe at Khartum. As early 
as April 14, 1884, Lord Cromer urged 
the British Government to prepare for 
a relief expedition. Lord Wolseley had 
tendered the same advice in London, 
even a few days earlier, from the mil- 
itary point of view. The Government 
replied with requests for fuller infor- 
mation, and when they had the inror- 
mation, in so far as it was obtainable 
at all, they placed their own construc- 
tion on it. Well might Gordon write 
in the bitterness of his heart:—‘It is as 
if a man on the bank, having seen his 
friend in the river already bobbed 
down three times, hails: ‘I say, old 
fellow, let us know when we are to 
throw you the lifebuoy; I know you 
have bobbed down two or three times, 
but it is a pity to throw you the life- 
buoy until you are really in ertremis, 
and I want to know ezactly, for I am 
a man brought up in a school of ex- 
actitude.’” When the lifebuoy was at 
last tardily thrown, it was too late. 
“Mr. Gladstone was slow,” Lord Cro- 
mer remarks, “to recognize facts when 
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they ran counter to his wishes. The 
natural result ensued. The facts as- 
serted themselves.” And later on he 
closes this momentous chapter of his- 
tory, never before related with such 
fulness of documentary evidence and 
personal knowledge, with the following 
passage, too weighty not to be quoted 
at length:— 


In a word, the Nile expedition was 
sanctioned too late, and the reason why 
it was sanctioned too late was that 
Mr. Gladstone would not accept simple 
evidence of a plain fact, which was 
patent to much less powerful intellects 
than hisown. Posterity has yet to de- 
cide on the -services which Mr. Glad- 
stone, during his long and brilliant ca- 
reer, rendered in other directions to the 
British nation, but it is improbable that 
the verdict of his contemporaries in re- 
spect to his conduct of the affairs of the 
Sudan will ever be reversed. That ver- 
dict has been distinctly unfavorable. 
“Les fautes de l'homme puissant,” said 
an eminent Frenchman, “sont des mal- 
heurs publics.” Mr, Gladstone’s error 
of judgment in delaying too long the 
despatch of the Nile expedition left a 
stain on the reputation of England 
which it will be beyond the power of 
either the impartial historian or the par- 
tial apologist to efface. 


Lord Cromer’s balanced judgment 
scarcely ever leaves room for criticism; 
but we may perhaps venture to suggest 
that, scrupulous as he is to do justice 
to the noble but erratic genius whose 
shortcomings he had cause to realize 
more painfully than any one, and whole- 
hearted as is the tribute which he 
pays to Gordon’s memory, he perhaps 
scarcely recognizes sufficiently the mag- 
netic quality of the man to which, as 
much as to his military capacity, must 
have been due the protracted resistance 
offered by Khartum to the overwhelm- 
ing hordes of barbarism that surged up 
for months against it in vain. After 
he had sent away Stewart and Power 
in September Gordon was the one 
Englishman left in Khartum to keep 
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treachery at bay within its ramparts as 
well as to superintend its defence 
against the external foe. He fell at 
last on the fateful 26th of January, 
1885, one year, day for day, after he 
had started from Cairo. He fell, as 
Lord Cromer well says, felix opportuni- 
tate mortis; but could any other but Gor- 
don have held the fort as long as Gor- 
don did before he fell? More than that. 
Was it not, even in a higher degree 
than Lord Cromer himself suggests, the 
national sense of shame engendered by 
The Times. 
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the hero's death which steeled the de- 
termination of the British people never 
again to shrink either from their ap- 
pointed task in Egypt or from its in- 
evitable corollary, the reconquest of 
those regions which were henceforth 
indissolubly associated in the popular 
mind with Gordon’s tragic fate? Is it 
not even permissible to ask whether. 
had not Gordon died, as he did, in 
Khartum, the British and Egyptian 
flags would ever, or at least so soon, 
have waved there again? 


(To be concluded.) 
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We are delighted to be able to record 
that common-sense has prevailed, and 
that the Labor Party’s Unemployed Bill 
was defeated on Friday week by a ma- 
jority of 149. But though this is emi- 
nently satisfactory, it must at the same 
time be admitted that there is some- 
thing approaching a national humilia- 
tion in the thought that it required a 
strenuous effort on the part of a section 
of the Cabinet and of the Liberal Party 
to prevent a Bill so mad—we can use 
no other word—being adopted, at any 
rate in principle, by the House of Com- 
mons. Again, not only did a very con- 
siderable number of Liberal Members 
either vote for the second reading of 
the Bill, or else abstain from voting 
against it, but it is an open secret that 
a large number of those who ultimately 
obeyed the party Whip were anxious to 
come to some sort of compromise, and 
to get rid of the Bill, not by a direct 
negative, but by the method, so dear to 
the Parliamentary mind, of killing it 
with kindness. 

A particularly encouraging feature 
about the debate which preceded the re- 
jection of the Bill is the fact that by 
far the best speeches against the meas- 
ure were made by working men. Mr. 


Maddison, the Member for Burnley, in 
an admirable speech in which he de- 
clared that he was sick of the notion 
that the Labor Party had the monopoly 
of sympathy with the unemployed, 
pointed out that if under the Bill the 
unemployed were not paid at the Trade- 
Union rate, the Bill would simply have 
the effect of depressing wages. And 
what was the work to be? Were they 
going to set the boilermaker to plough, 
and weavers, whose hands were as del- 
icate as a woman’s, to the hard work of 
making drains? Of all the fallacies 
that prevailed in the House—and they 
were many—the most ridiculous was 
that the cultivation of the land requires 
no skill. “Put the people back on the 
land!’ was now the great cry. He was 
a compositor, but he would sooner, he 
declared, go to gaol than go on the land. 
The “right to work” could not stand 
alone. If the “right to work” was ad- 
mitted, it must be followed up by giv- 
ing the State a control over the lives of 
the workers to which no self-respecting 
people would submit. Mr. Vivian, an- 
other working man, who through his 
schemes for co-operative housing has, 
we do not hesitate to say, conferred 
enormous benefits upon his fellow work- 
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ing men and upon the country as a 
whole, was equally emphatic and 
equally courageous in his denunciations 
of the Bill. Mr. Vivian ended his 
speech by challenging the Labor Party 
to give a single example, drawn from 
experience—he cared not how many 
centuries they went back—where 
schemes approximating in any degree 
to this had been a success, nay, which 
had been anything but melancholy fail- 
ures. All money spent by Govern- 
ment, national or municipal, must first 
be collected from the ratepayers or the 
taxpayers. To take money from the 
artisan and hand it over to an incom- 
petent Unemployment Committee to 
waste in some madcap scheme for 
which they would not have 2s. 6d. in 
the pound return would not add one 
day’s work to the demand for labor. 
“Some of the Labor Party in the 
House,” he went on, “regarded almost 
as enemies of their propaganda a work- 
man who acquired capital or made pro- 
vision for a rainy day. By this Bill 
they were not making work, but they 
would destroy the character, the self- 
reliance, and the morai fibre of the men 
of this country.” 

These sensible speeches were sup- 
plemented by Mr. Burns, who was able 
to speak with the full knowledge of the 
facts possessed by the President of the 
Local Government Board. It is not 
too much to say of his speech that it 
absolutely blew the Bill “out of the 
water,” and that it will remain an ar- 
mory from which the opponents of 
State Socialism will be able to draw 
facts and arguments for future use. 
The timid enemies of Socialism have 
said that Mr. Burns’s speech was too 
aggressive; but we cannot agree. We 
believe that he was as wise as he was 
brave to speak out without fear or 
favor; and that so far from losing 
ground with his fellow working men 
because of his boldness, he will have 
fortified himself in their respect and 
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regard. Englishmen like the 
who speaks straight to them, 
though at the moment they may answer 
back and call him hard names. What 
we specially admire in Mr. Burns's 
speech is the fact that he clearly keeps 
always before his eyes the essential dif- 
ference between a pauper and an inde- 
pendent laborer, and that he realizes 
that pauperization is the most terri- 
ble of social evils, and that whenever 
you have manufactured a pauper you 
have ruined a man. In dealing with 
the question of labor colony experi- 
ments Mr. Burns made out an over- 
whelming case against the Bill. He 
took Hollesley Bay, which, as he 
pointed out, is an exact replica of the 
type of relief-work that would be set up 
by the Bill. Before that estate be- 
came public property a steward with 
eighteen farm-hands was able to make 
a small profit or incurred a small loss 
every year. Since it became a State 
relief-work, with two hundred and fifty 
men engaged on it, it has had a net 
loss of £22,000 a year. The Bill would 
dot England with such works. At 
Hollelsley Bay the net cost per week 
per man is from 30s. to 32s., whereas 
local wages are from 17s. to 18s. a 
week. The case of South Ockenden 
Colony is as bad as that of Hollesley 
Bay. There the cost per week per man 
is something between 30s. and 32s., or 
about double the rate of wages paid 
to the agricultural laborer. At Lain- 
don it is the same thing. A propos of 
Laindon he told a most striking story, 
—a story worth a wilderness of statis- 
tics and abstract theories. He went to 
Laindon and saw an agricultural la- 
borer between sixty and sixty-five years 
old digging in a field. This man told 
him that it took him a fortnight to dig 
an acre. He went across the road and 
found able-bodied men engaged on pub- 
lic work, on conditions approximating 
to the “right-to-work” conditions, and 


there it took sixty-seven men ten days 
— 
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to dig an acre and a half! “And yet 
Laindon was a replica of the penal form 
of labor colonies,”’—a place where the 
“work-shy” are supposed to be forced 
to work! They knew as practical men 
that if once they conceded the principle 
of this Bill they would have the lanes 
of our country districts black with men 
no longer content to receive 15s. or 18s. 
a week, and coming into our towns and 
cities where the minimum rate would 
be 28s. or 30s. ‘ 

Mr. Burns towards the end of his 
speech added yet another example to 
those with which history is teeming of 
the astonishing inefficiency of anything 
in the nature of a public workshop. An 
experiment in relief-works for women 
was going on.—Mr. Burns, we believe, 
is alluding to the small public work- 
rooms opened in London to avoid the 
evils of home-work, where sempstresses 
produce ready-made clothes.—They 
found they had to pay £1,514 for 
clothes made at these _ relief-works, 
whereas better clothes in cut and style, 
and probably better in quality, could be 
got for £994. Note that this exactly 
repeats what happened at the Hotel 
Cluny when the tailors of Paris. in 1848 
were organized in a public workshop to 
make uniforms for the National Guard. 
In spite of the help and encouragement 
given by the Government in the way of 
rent-free premises, &c., it cost 15 francs 
to make a uniform at the Hotel Cluny 
—the men only being paid a subsistence 
wage—whereas the tailoring contrac- 
tors had been accustomed to pay good 
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wages to the tailors, make a profit for 
themselves, and yet only charge the 
Government 11 francs. Mr. Wilson in 
bringing forward the Unemployed Bill 
stated that the instance of Paris in 
1848 had done duty enough. We can- 
not agree with him. We hold that that 
example will be cited, and rightly cited, 
again and again, in spite of the very 
disingenuous and persistent attempts 
which are now being made to represent 
the Provisional Government in 1848 as 
having deliberately ruined their own ex- 
periment,—a misrepresentation of his- 
tory which we have already exposed in 
these columns, and one which, we may 
remark, would not be affected even if 
the aforesaid misrepresentation had 
been set forth in a Blue-book in 1893. 
As a matter of fact, the Blue-book 
makes no assertion that the workshops 
were meant to fail. 

A generation ago Nassau Senior, the 
economist and protagonist of Poor Law 
reform, noted the fact so well brought 
out by Mr. Burns. In one of his writ- 
ings he points out that pauper labor, 
parish labor, convict labor, and slave 
labor—every form ef labor resting on 
compulsion rather than upon free con- 
tract—are the same all the world over. 
They have always a miserably low out- 
put. There is only one way of getting 
people to do good work, and that is to 
make them feel that they wil! obtain 
the benefit of their labor, and that they 
are working for themselves, not for a 
taskmaster. 
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There are some men—Mr. Gladstone 
and Lord Beaconsfield were two of 
them—of such infinite versatility that 
each fresh critic finds a new aspect on 
which to found his estimate of their 
characters. But as regards both his 
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public and his private life, the Duke of 
Devonshire had but one aspect. In the 
Parliamentary proceedings of Tuesday 
the same story is retold again and 
again. Lord Ripon, Lord Lansdowne, 
and Lord Rosebery in the Lords, Mr. 
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Asquith and Mr. Balfour in the Com- 
mons, had all of them enjoyed ample 
opportunities of knowing the man. 
They had to speak on one of those his- 
toric occasions which serve as a chal- 
lenge to practised speakers to invest 
the portrait they are trying to paint 
with all the variety and freshness that 
they can command. But when we turn 
to their speeches we find them charac- 
terized by an absolute identity of 
praise. All were led to one and the 
same conclusion. The source of the 
Duke's influence, said Lord Ripon, was 
“the perfect integrity of his conduct,” 
and “the straightforward sincerity of 
his public life.” Lord Lansdowne 
dwelt on the “uprightness of charac- 
ter,” the “fearlessness of tempera- 
ment,” the “strength of common sense 
and caution” which gave him bis ex- 
ceptional hold on the confidence of all 
classes. What Lord Rosebery singled 
out as conspicuous in him was his 
“transparent simplicity, candor, and di- 
rectness.” Mr. Asquith spoke of his 
single-minded devotion to duty, his sin- 
cerity of conviction, his “quiet aad in- 
flexible courage,” his “tranquil indif- 
ference to praise and blame.” Mr. Bal- 
four bore testimony to his “transparent 
honesty and simplicity of purpose.” 
Mr. Balfour did, indeed, add an unex- 
pected touch of his own, but it was in 
perfect harmony with all that had gone 
before. “I think,” he said, that “of all 
the great statesmen I have known, the 
Duke of Devonshire was the most per- 
suasive speaker, and he was persuasive 
because he never attempted to conceal 
the strength of the case against him.” 
Wherever he spoke “every man said, 
‘Here ‘is one addressing us who has 
done his best to master every aspect of 
this question, who has been driven by 
logic to arrive at certain conclusions, 
and who is disguising from us no ar- 
gument on either side which either 
weighed with him or moved him to 
come to the conclusion at which he has 
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arrived. How can we hope to have a 
more clear-sighted or honest guide in 
the course we ought to pursue?’ This 
was the secret of his great strength as 
an orator.” An incidental sentence of 
Lord Rosebery’s helps us to under- 
stand the price which had to be paid 
for his success. “I do not know,” he 
said, “any man who spoke with so 
much previous anguish or so much 
misery at the time as the late Duke of 
Devonshire.” He took his part in de- 
bate, as he performed every otheraction 
of his public life, from a simple devo- 
tion to duty. His position, as he read 
that position, admitted of no question 
how his time should be employed or his 
powers used. Few men were less fitted 
by taste or temperament for the great 
part which he played. He might have 
found ample employment in other 
ways—ways in which service to others 
could have been combined with satis- 
faction to himself. The care of his 
great estates, the furtherance and con- 
trol of the commercial enterprises con- 
nected with those estates, would have 
left none of his business hours unfilled. 
But to these and the other occupations 
which gather round great wealth and 
great position he added of his own free 
choice the pursuit of politics. Though 
he had no tastes which a Parliamen- 
tary career could gratify there were 
duties to be discharged in such a career 
which he did not think it right to 
evade, and he took his place first in 
one House and then in the other, first 
in subordinate offices and then in the 
high places of the Cabinet, laboring 
now to harmonize the conflicting cur- 
rents of Ministerial opinion, and now 
to infuse something like vigor and con- 
sistency into the distracted councils of 
an Opposition, but in each successive 
capacity impressing all with whom he 
came in contact by his patient deter- 
mination to master the facts with 
which he had to deal, and to apply his 
knowledge in the way which he thought 
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would best minister to the public wel- 
fare. 

The career of the Duke of Devonshire 
would not have been possible in any 
other country, and it was the result of 
conditions not often brought together 
even in England. In the first instance, 
of course, he had the immense advan- 
tage of an almost automatic introduc- 
tion to public life. But this would have 
done little for him if he had not pos- 
sessed the resolution to make use of 
the opportunity thus afforded him. 
This resolution again is common 
enough in men of his class, but in the 
Duke of Devonshire’s case it was quite 
unusually unsupported by other mo- 
tives. It was no merit, for example, in 
the late Lord Salisbury to play the part 
that fell to him. He had all the qual- 
ities which made the exercise of his 
powers pleasant. To him his 
speeches caused neither anguish in 
preparation nor misery in delivery. 
They were intellectual exercises which 
must have given as much enjoyment 
to the speaker as they did to the hearer. 
For the Duke of Devonshire, as we 
have seen, the rapture of the strife was 
2 meaningless phrase. He went into 
the battle because his place was there, 
and it was part of his duty to fill it. 
Nor was tbis the only sacrifice that he 
had to make. The great position which 
made it a matter of no personal mo- 
ment whether he was in or out of po- 
litical life must at times have tempted 
him to abandon that life altogether. 
To be worsted in council, to see your 
colleagues embarking on ventures into 
which your conscience forbids you to 
follow them, to keep silence because all 
may not yet be lost, to go on arguing 
because the hope of carrying conviction 
has not wholly vanished—these are ex- 
periences which must again and again 
have fallen to the lot of the Duke of 
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Devonshire. But none of them had 
any power to turn him aside from what 
he held to be his duty. Lord Ripon 
was associated with him in the discus- 
sions which preceded the schism in the 
Liberal Party in 1886, Mr. Balfour was 
associated with him in the discussions 
which preceded the schism in the 
Unionist party in 1903. Their several 
experiences have left the same impres- 
sion on both of them—the impression 
of prolonged and patient investigation, 
of single-minded desire to arrive at the 
right conclusion, of absolute indiffer- 
ence to the consequences entailed on 
himself by his decision. It is not, how- 
ever, this last merit, great as it is, that 
constitutes the Duke of Devonshire’s 
chief claim to our admiration. Loss of 
office matters little to a Minister who 
knows that his place in the House of 
Lords and in the country is secure, and 
that, whether in or out of power, and 
whether he agree or disagrees with his 
party, he can still speak to his country- 
men whenever he chooses, and speak 
perhaps with an authority that is only 
increased by the independence which 
has led him to break with his own past. 
It is the road that he followed to gain 
his place in politics rather than his 
readiness to abandon it, and the sense 
of duty that led him to live laborious 
days when all the enjoyments of a 
leisured life were open to him, that 
constitute his chief and abiding title 
to our esteem. When aristocracies fall 
they fall less by the strength of the 
forces opposed to them than by their 
own weakness of character or their 
own selfishness of aim. The Duke of 
Devonshire rose far above such infirm- 
ities as these, and, as a consequence 
of this superiority, he was in the end. 
though in a democratic age and a dem- 
ocratic Parliament, the most influential 
Englishman of his generation. 
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Mr. Edward Barron's “The Lost 
Goddess” differs from other tales of ad- 
venture in search of a captive heroine 
in a manner which cannot be revealed 
without depriving the reader of half 
his enjoyment, and therefore its plot 
shall be left entirely to his imagination. 
The greater part of the action passes 
on the Amazon and the South American 
republics appear to disadvantage as is 
customary in American fiction, and the 
Americans are both brave and success- 
ful, and the book leaves the reader as 
confident and cheerful as if it were a 
lresident’s message. Henry Holt & Co. 

' 

Those magazine editors who can find 
no poetry sufficiently beautiful to fill 
their sacred pages are unfortunate in 
never having seen the verses presented 
by Miss Caroline Hazard in her “A 
Scallop Shell of Quiet.” Their fine 
simplicity and sincerity, their deep 
piety and reverence make the discov- 
ery and the reading of them an event 
not soon to be forgotten. They are of 
the rare species of which the reader 
thinks long and talks little, like the 
scallop shell the companion not neces- 
sury to the pilgrim but best-beloved as 
helping b’'. to use the others worthily. 
Houghton, Miffin & Co. 


“Go to sleep and I'll tell you a pretty 
story!’ Alas, that the days of such 
gentle promise should so soon be gone, 
und that the “pretty” stories are over- 
whelmed in ugly stories, dull stories, 
comic stories, and cruel stories. The 
children have their remedy from Mr. 
Kipling; their elders may find theirs in 
the tales: which Mr. and Mrs. Castle 
give them when working to content 
those readers who cannot remember 
the personages or the plot of a serial 
tule. Oceasionally, it is true, they 
write of fierce and savage times, but 


in their new book, “Flower of the 
Orange,” howsoever they may begin. 
ever they end in such happiness that 
one forgets all that lies between. Two 
of the seven stories are of the Pretend- 
er’'s escapes, the other five are of pri- 
vate gentlemen and their loves, and 
their perversities, for perversity is the 
most serious wrong that may be in a 
pretty story. The frontispiece is a 
portrait of one of the ladies for whom 
the heroes abandon all perversity and 
she is lovely enough to win any heart. 
The Maemillan Co, 


“Arkinsaw Cousins,” Mr. J. Brecken- 
ridge Ellis’s new story, has an extraor- 
dinary claim to attention, for the au- 
thor although he might excusably have 
written dialect refuses, and tells the 
tale of family life and of young love 
in good English, blending drollery and 
sentiment in nearly equal proportions. 
The scene is one of those American vil- 
lages in which all the inhabitants are 
more or less related, encourage 
another in eccentricity, stand by one 
another in trouble, and in all matters 
present a solid front to any force, be- 
neficent or injurious, generated beyond 
the boundary of their kindred. The 
penetration which Mr. Ellis brings to 
the study of this state of affairs is 
keen, and without exaggeration he 
shows the novel situations produced by 
the omnipresent sense of consanguinity. 
For lack of a genuine villain he pre- 
sents an unscrupulous little adventuress 
who fills the place very well and in two 
or three instances rises to the plane of 
genius. It is hardly probable that this 
story will have the success that it de- 
serves for it is neither brutal, like Mrs. 
Freeman's village stories, nor tender 
like Miss Jewett’s and Miss Brown's. 
The author does not ask the reader's 
sympathy for the personages who are 
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stronger than their surroundings. He 
tells their story with no color of preju- 
dice and it is to be feared. that its 
beauty will be missed by the multitude 
which needs guidance. H. Holt & Co. 


Mr. Edmund Burke Huey’s “The Psy- 


chology and Pedagogy of Reading” 
does not “sound good,” to use the 
phrase of the small beneficiary of the 
Public Library, but no teacher, no pa- 
rent who desires to know enough to 
teach his children to read, and no 
reader can afford to neglect the sub- 
jects on which it discourses, and two 
of its four parts so abound in curious 
and amusing matter that they should 
not be neglected by those to whom read- 
ing is only a pastime. The introduc- 
tory chapter, ‘“‘'he Mysteries and Prob- 
lems of Reading,” suggests many ques- 
tions, and Part I, “The Psychology of 
Reading” describes many ingenious and 
elaborate experiments devised and per- 
formed in the endeavor to answer 
them, and Chapter IX, “The Rate of 
Reading,” will be a revelation to many 
who are unaware of their own capabil- 
ities. “The History of Reading and 
of Reading Methods,” is one of the 
fairy tales of science, as Mr. Kipling 
discovered not so very long ago; and 
“The Pedagogy of Reading” includes 
such a long procession of absurd meth- 
ods of trying to evade the curse of 
Eden, and to enable a child to learn to 
read without effort that it surpasses any 
avowedly humorous bit of current lit- 
erature as a provocative of laughter. 
“The Hygiene of Reading” will bring 
comfort to many ignorant of the sub- 
ject. Mr. Huey writes agreeably and 
shows both good taste and discretion in 
choosing from the enormous mass of 
matter at his command in dealing with 
some phases of his subject, and origi- 
nality in his owa investigations. The 
Macmillan Co. 
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Mr. Jack London's scorn for political 
economists, theologians, Christians, and 
other respectable men has been blown 
so high that one expects every day to 
see it break under him and leave bim 
floundering in a sea of violent language, 
and his “The Iron Heel” is even more 
savage than any of his former stories. 
But in spite of his energy, in spite of 
his incessant efforts to excite bitterness, 
in spite of his perfect recklessness as 
to the possible mischief wrought by his 
words, in spite of his roughness, social- 
ism gains no converts by him and it is 
socialism, not anarchy, which he pro- 
fesses to teach. Perhaps the strongest 
reason for his impotence in moving 
those whom he addresses is that more 
than one of his illustrations is founded 
on a fallacy so conspicuous as to be 
visible to any child who has been 
taught the fundamental rules of arith- 
metic. The story begins in 1912 and 
its action occupies a period of twenty 
years but is edited with notes seven 
hundred years later when socialism 
reigns. Its incidents if simply and 
plainly related would be terrifying but 
Mr. London has caught the very note of 
the Russian who is an abused creature 
by profession and one _ instinctively 
makes allowance for every assertion 
and smiles cheerfully at his tales of 
savage slaughter. When in the end he 
portrays the entire Christian world as 
reduced to the Hittite level, with truth 
and good faith everywhere dead he 
becomes simply absurd. To fancy the 
sudden paralysis of that Force, no mat- 
ter by what name it may be called. 
which set the Hebrews apart from 
their neighbors, which to-day sets the 
Christian, imperfect although he may 
be, apart from the Mohammedan and 
the heathen, is to rave, to imagine : 
vain thing, and, greatest crime of all. 
in Mr. London's eyes, is to be unscien- 
tific. The Macmillan Co. 





